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C HA P. IV. Continued. 


NAI 


Particular Deſcvigiions of the maſt remarkable 


Public Buildirgs,. aid other |. "gular Productions 
of Art in Italy. , 


CHURCHES. 


tbo” 0 HE cathedr:! church of St. Peter 
3 T 8 at Rome, after which model St. 
A * Paul's caiheir2l in London was 

SOS built, is unive ally allowed to be 
= nobleit and the magnificent church in the 
world. The harmony and proporti-n of the 
architecture are fo judiciouſly obſerved, that 
nothing appears diſtinguiſhed above the reſt; 


A 2 the 


(4] 


the great beauty and variety of carved and gilt 
work, the exquiſite paintings, emboſſed works 
and ftatues of marble, braſs and other mate - 
rials, are ſo highly finiſhed, and fo happily 
diſpoſed, that the whole fills the mind of the 
ſpectator with admiration and pleaſing aſtoniſh- 
ment. 


- - 


This church, which ſtands on the fite of 


Caligula's circus, was founded. by Conſtantine 
the Great, in the year 324, and dedicated to 
the twelve apoſtles : he ſpared no expence of 
railing it to the higheſt pitch of beauty and 
fplendor, and many Chriſtian princes contri- 
buted largely towards the maintenance and 
repairs of it, but none more than King Pepin 
of France and Charlemagne, who beſtowed 
whole provinces on it ; notwithſtanding which, 
the Popes found themſelves under a neceſſity to 
rebuild it from the very foundations. Pope Ju- 
lius the Second began the preſent ſtructure, 
in 1550, according to a plan of the cele- 
brated architect Bramante Lazari. The next 
Pope Paul the Third continued the building, 
under the direction of Michael Angelo, who 
greatly improved the former plan; and the 
church was finiſhed under the pontificate of 
Julius the Fifth, about an hundred years after 
it was begun. 


The length of this famous cathedral, mea- 
| fured on the outſide, including the portico, is 
ſeven hundred and twenty-two feet, and on the 
inſide, five hundred and ninety-four feet: the 
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length of the croſs, from north to fouth, is 


four hundred and ninety feet on the outſide, 


and on the infide, four hundred and thirty- 
eight feet ; the breadth of the body of 
church is eighty-fix feet, and the height one 
hundred and forty-four feet ; the circumference 
of the cupola, on the infide, is fix hundred and 
twenty feet, and the diameter of it within one 
hundred and forty-three feet. The breadth of 
the front of the church is four hundred feet, 
and from the pavement to the top of the croſs 
that ſtands over the ball, four hundred and 
thirty-two feet; the diameter of the ball is 
cight feet four inches, and the height of the 
croſs above the ball is twenty-five feet. 


A circular area, which lies before this mag- 
nificent edifice, is encompaſſed by a beautiful 
periſtyle, or colonade, conſiſting of two hun- 
dred and eighty-four marble pillars of the Do- 
ric order, which ſupport an architrave, adorn- 
ed with a vaſt number of ſtatues of ſaints 
and martyrs, done by the beſt hands, and in 
the grandeſt ſtyle. In the middle of the area 
ſtands an obeliſk of Egyptian marble ſeventy- 
two feet high, and a fine fountain on each fide 
of it is a great addition to the beauty of this 
fpacious court, from whence there is a flight 
of ſteps to a nd platform or terrace, that 


leads into the lofty portico before the church. 
Over this portico, which is ſupported by pil- 
lars three fathoms in circumference, are the 
ſtatues of our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles ; 
and there is a fige ui wherein the Popes 

are 


, 
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are crowned in view of all the people. The 
body cf the church, as well as the cupola, 
which is adorned with curious Moſaic work, 
is ſuſtained by large ſquare pillurs like thoſe 
of St. Faal's, and under the middle of the cu- 
pola ſtands the high altar, which has a magni- 
ficence hardly to be paraliclled. It is ninety teet | 
in height, being a kind of pavilion ſupported ' 
by four wreathed columns of braſs, adorned | 
wich foliage. and on the top of the canopy ' 
are four angels of gilt braſs, holding feſtoons | 
of flowers moſt beautifully carved ; and be- 
tween them are figures of children play ing on 
the cornice We aſcend to the dome by a 
winding ſtair caſe without ſteps, and from thence | 
to the ball by ftairs not very commodious, | 
which lie between the outer and inner dome. 
St. Peter's chair is all of braſs gilt, and ſup- 
ported by four gigantic figures, repreſenting 
four fathers of the church, with . gilded glory 
over them reaching quite to the roof. Under 
this chair there is an altar, and on each fide 
are ſtately monuments of braſs and marble, of 
excelleut workmanſhip. It is ſcarce poſlibie 
to deſcribe the riches and beauty of the little 
chapels and altars round this church. But a- 
mong all the ornaments of this cathedral, per- 
haps none deſerve our attention more than the 
Moſaic pictures“, which reprelent a great many 

pieces 


; 


* Moſaic work, is an aſſemblage of little pieces 
of glaſs, marble, precious ſtones, wood, or the 
like, of various colours, cut ſquare and cemented 

on 
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pieces of ſcripture and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
excced any thing of that kind that ever was 
done by the antients. 


Next to St. Peter's, the cathedral church of 
Milan is by ſome reckoned the mo mugni- 
ficen: ſtructure in Italy. It is 2 vaft Gothic 
edifice, about five hundred teet in ien. and 
two hundred in bre::ith, ana 5 ail of marble. 
A hundred and ty pillars of white marble 
ſupport its ſtate'y rot, eac! of them valued 
at ten thouſand crowns. The choir is wan— 
ſcotted, and adorned with beautitol carved 
work reprefenting the hiſteries of the pa 
The high altar is very ſumptuous and ma- 

jellic ; 


on a ground of plaiſter, &c. imitating the natu- 
ral colours and degradations of painting. In 
this ſenſe it includes marquetry or inlaid work, 
vaneering, &c. but in its more proper and re- 
rained ſenſe it only takes in works of ſtone, 
metals, and glaſs, thoſe of wood being diſtin- 
guithed by the name of marquetry. The Moſaic 
of marble, which at ent is moſt in uſe, ſerves 
for the pavement of churches and palaces, and the 
incruſtatio of the walls of the fame edifices ; but 
that of precious ſtones is ſo expenſive, that it 
is ftldom uſed unleſs in ſmall works, fuch as or- 
naments for altar-picces, rich tables, &c. The 
Moſaic werk ſo much admired in St. Peter's at 
Rome is done with coloured glaſs, which kind, 
though now little uſed, is of a lurpriſing durible- 
neſs and luſtre, It is laid on a fort of plaiſter 


compoſed of lime, fine byick-duft, — 
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jeſtic ; and here are two noble brazen pulpits, ' 


each of them running round a large pillar like 
a balcony, and ſupported by huge figures of 
the ſame metal. As to the ftatues about this 
church, their number is prodigious, many of 
them as big as the life, and ſome of exquiſite 
workmanſhip; but thoſe who make them a- 
mount to eleven thouſand muſt include in 
the computation every partieular figure in 
the hiſtory- pieces, and thoſe fmall ones 
that are frequently placed about the larger 


Underneath this church is a chapel, where 
the body of St. Charles de Boromeo is preſerv- 


ed intire, and where that Saint has a ſhrine. 


of cryſtal, embelliſhed wtih gold, filver, and 


canth, the whites of eggs, and other ingredients; 
the pieces of glaſs being ranged with fo much 
juttneſs, and the light and ſhadow fo well ob- 
terved, that they appear as ſinooth as a table of 
marble, and as finiſhed as a painting in Freſco ; 
with this advantage, that they have a fine luſtre, 
and will laſt almoit for ever, whereas time effaces 
all other kinds of painting. 

There is another fort of Moſaic work, of a 
more modern invention than any of the former, 
made with a kind of Gypſum, or Talc, found in 
the ſtone quarries near Paris. Of this Talc, cal- 
cined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and ſifted, 
they form a ſort of artificial marbles, imitating 
precious ſtones, and of theſe compoſe a Mofaic 
work, little inferior to the natural ftones, either in 
point of durableneſs or vivacity. 


precious 
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The cathedral of Florence is one of the moſt 
ſuperd and beautiful ſtructures in Europe, the 
walls and pavement being of marble of va- 
rious colours. It is four hundred and eighty 
feet long, and three hundred and eighty feet 
high to the top of the croſs. The cupola is lofty 
and of a vaſt circumference, being the firſt of the 
kind that ever was builtin Europe, from whence 
St. Peter's at Rome was moles. The painting 
on the inſide of x repreſents the reſurrection 
and the laſt jud „and the body of the 
church is Lkewiſe adorned with tire 22 
ings, ſculptures, and a vaſt number of ſtately 
monuments. The bell-tower or ſteeple, de- 
tached from the church, is much admired, be- 
ing a hundred and eighty feet high, all of fine 
marble of ſeveral colours, and adorned with a 
1 variety of curious carvings and f 

he Baptiſtery whieh ſtands before the church, 
was antiently a temple of Mars, and is now 
remarkable for its three brazen gates, on which 
feveral pieces of ſcripture-hiſtory are ſo exqui- 
fitely repreſented in baſs-relief, that Michael 


Angelo uſed to ſay, they were good enough to 
be the gates of Paradiſe.* * 


»Theſe gates were the work of Laurentis 
Cion, and took him up fifty years in finiſhing. 
Biſhop Burnet bo a they are the beſt of the kind 
un the world, » that the hiſtories are repre- 


[10] 

In this Cathedral is a meridian, traced by 
Paul Toſcanelli, upwards of three centuries 
aſt, which, though it 1s in general but very 
ittle known, is yet the greatelt of all the mo- 
numents in this kind. The vaſt ſolidity of 
the braſs plate of this ancient meridian, deſ- 
tined to ſerve as © center to the dial- pin, which 
is ſeven lines thick, encloſed and ſealed in 
the cornice of the lantern, which crowns the 
dome, and ſupported by two ſtrong brackets 
of braſs, pierced with the moſt careful atten- 
tion, by a conical opening in the hollow rim 
or moulding of a ſocket, made to receive a 
ſtone ; the projecting part of the ſtone in which 
this plate 1s fixed being beaten down, and 
the border of it made hollow, that the whole 
plate might be always illuminated by the ſun 
at noon ; its heighth, upwards of two hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven feet, Paris meaſure, above 
the pavement of the church; the diameter of 
the hole, which is leis than the two thouſandth 
part of its heighth ; the circular marble fixed 
in the pavement of the church, in order to 
receive the projection of the ſun'- ſhadow, in 
the ſummer ſolſt ice; the obſcrv:iition made on 
this marble, in 1510, atteited by an infcrip- 
tion which is ſtill legible : all theſe circum- 
ſtances denote the capacity and great views of 
the author of this work, 
His 


ſented with ſo much ex-Arch, the work ſo na- 
'eural, and yet fo tine, that a curious: an might 
find entertainment for many dus, it he woull 
examine them with a criucal nicety. 
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His imperial Majeſty, having been lately 
informed of the importance and atility of this 
meridian, to the progreſs of aſtronomy, gave 
orders for its reſtoration ; and Father Ximenes, 
the Jeſuit, profeſſor of mathematics, and now 
geographer to his Imperial Majeſty, being 
charged with the execution of the emperor's 
orders, has ſince rectiſied, with a ſcrupulous 


 exacineſs, all the parts of the antient dial; 


has retraced and repaired the meridional line ; 
has re-eſtabliſhed its level; has made new 
ſolſtitial obſervations ; and has concluded, in 
ſhort, by a compariſon of them with the an- 
cient ones, that the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was leſs by a minute and fixteen ſeconds in 
t755, than in 1510. He gives an account of 
all his labours, in a work publiſhed in 4to, in 
the city of Florence, in 1757, entitled, The 
O and New Dial of Florence. 


The chapel of St. Laurence, in this city, 
adjoining to the collegiate church of the ſame 


name, which is the burial-place of the Medice- 


an family, is univerſally allowed to be the fineſt 
and moſt coſtly piece of work in the whole 
world, This chapel is an octagon, having a 


' ſpacious cupola for its roof, and its walls are 


incruſted with jaſper, agate, lapis lazuli, ori- 
ental alabaſter, and other rich materials. All 
round it are the tombs of the great Dukes of 
Tuſcany, compoſed of porphyry, granite, and 
the moſt precious marbles ; and on each tomb 
is a column of jaſper, with a ducal crown on 


the top of It, enriched with variety of jewels. 
Above 


[12] 
Above theſe tombs the ftatues of the great 
dukes are pg in niches, all of braſs gilt, 
and large as the In the middle of each 
face of 2 riſes a double pilaſter of 
jaſper, and on the pedeſtal of each are ſeveral 
emblematical cg curiouſly t with 
precious ſtones e pavement is of the fineſt 
marble, and the roof adorned with lapis la- 
zuli, of the brighteſt blue, and with 
ſtars and veins of gold. This ſplendid and 
ſtructure was above an hun- 


but is not yet finiſhed, though 
4 bas 22 many — ſterling. 2 


The Cathedral of Piſa, is one of the moſt 
ar, beautiful, and liFktſome pieces of Go. 


chic building to be ſeen in Europe. The choir | 


is of the fineſt marble, and the roof is ſup- 
ported by eighty columns of the ſame ſtone, 
all of one ſolid piece, being part of the ſpoils 
taken by the Piſans, in their eaſtern expedi- 
tions, when the republic was in a flouriſhing 
condition. The pavement is alſo of marble, 
but of different colours, curiouſly intermixed ; 
and the paintings, eſpecially of the choir, are 
done by the greateſt maſters. The three gates 
4 this — which are of braſs, are exqui- 
= with the hiſtory of our Saviour e 
birth, lite and paſſion. The baptiſtery is 
fine 4. 7 ſtructure, ſhaped like the * 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and ſupported by beau- 


tiful pillars. 
Near 
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Near the Cathedral is a round tower, of 
beautiful marble, ornamented with ſeven rows 
of pillars, befides that of the turret. It was 
built about ſix hundred years ago, is about 
four fathoms in diameter, and 6 
famous for its inclination, which it look, 
at firſt fight, as if it threatned ruin. Some 
have pretended, that it was built out of deſign, 
with this apparent defect, but this ridiculous 
conjecture is confuted by the ſlighteſt atten- 
tion. All the lintels of the doors are ſhatter- 
ed; the bearings of the ſtone are not horizon- 
tal; the greateſt part of the ancient towers 
in Piſa incline in the like direction, ſeveral 
of the upright ſpurs cf the cathedral lean the 
ſame way, which proves that the ground-ploe 


| of theſe edifices being built before the uſe of 


foundations upon piles, it has verged from the 
perpendicular : and an evident proof that the 
ground of Piſa is not ſolid, is, that the ob- 
tervatory of that city, a very beautiful build- 
ing, erected a few years ag, on the founda- 
tions of an ancient tower, ſunk, in the month 
1 1755, upwards of a foot and an 


M. de la Condamine meaſured, with a 
Ene and plummet, the heighth and inclination 
of the tower of Piſa; whence it a 
the defect of its level is about thirteen feet, 
Paris meaſure, which is upwards of two and 
twenty feet Engliſh meaſure, counting from 
the foot of the aluſtrade, placed on the plat- 
form, to the foot of the cupola, or little turret 

Vor. VII. B on 


„ that 


(14] 
on top, in which are the bells. He found 
the height of the ſaid platform, abore the 
level of the place, or ſuperficies of the ground, 
on which the — ſtands, to be a hun- 
dred and —_— feet, to which adding a- 
bout twenty-ſeven feet more for the height 


of the turret, which leans more than the body 


of the tower, eight feet Or the depth of the 
trench; and about two feet which the line 
meaſured fince the operation, uncharged with 
any weight. would have appeared ſhorter ; we 
mall have for the total height of the tower 
a hundred and ſeventy feet, Paris meaſure, 
on the fide where it inclines moſt, inſomuch, 
that were it ſet up again, it would be within 
a very little of 172 feet high *. 


Amongſt the cathedrals of Italy, that of 
Sienna in particular deſerves attention: this 
is really a maſter-piece in the Gethic ftyle, 
and may be viewed with pleaſure, after St. 
Peter's itſelf. The wall“, both within and 
without, are faced with marble of different 
colours; anc ne roof js azure, ſprinkled with 
ftars of gol The portico of this church is 
very magnificent; and the whole fabric is a- 
dorned with variety of excellent ſtatues, bulls, 
&c. and particularly with che heads of above 
2 hundred and fcventy Popes in alabaker. 


* 

* A remarkable curioſity of this kind is to be 
ſeen in Caerphiliv-Caſtle, in Glamorganſhire, in 
Scouth-WWale:, and has been Ccicribed in Vol. II. 
p. 133, & jeg. 
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The windows are formed by a multitude of 
little pillars, retiring one behind another, and 
the large columns are carved with fruit and 
foliage from the bottom to the very top. 
But above all, the pavement of the church is 
exquiſitely fine, being compoſed of marble of 
various colours, forming a fort of Moſaic 
work, wherein is repreſented, in a moſt lively 
manner, the ttory of Abraham going to ſacri- 
fice his ſon, the paſſuge of the Iſraclites through 
the red fea, and other hiſtories of the As 
teſtament. In order to preſerve this beautiful 
work, they cover it with boards, which are 
easily taken up to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
ſtrangers. ; 


The cathedral church of St. Mark in Ve- 
nice, is built after the Grecian manner, almoſt 
ſquare, and covered with four domes or cupo- 
la's ; but it is neither very large nor lafty. The 
whole is ſupported by thirty-ſix pillars of fine 
marble; a beautiful baluſtrade runs round»-the 
top of it, and the frontiſpiece is adorned with 
columns of porphyry and jaſper. The high 
altar is a maſter-piece of its kind, and the 
back of it is embelliſhed with a vaſt nuniber 
of curious pictures, enamelled after the Gre- 
cian taſte, ſet in gold, and enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones. The great quantity of Moſaic 
work, with which the and pavement of 
this church is adorned, is very much admired, 
having now laſted near ſeven hundred years, 
without any diminution of its beauty. 


"WS. The 


— _ of _ and 
intings by the greateft maſters. cu 
Db d and + pond ſupported by — 
Rately pillars; which are covered with paint- 
s ; and the doors of the church, which are 
to be of Corinthian braſs , are curiouſly 
with baſs-reliefs, repreſenting feveral 
ieces of ſcripture hiſtory. "Bur this ia 
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This houſe or apartment is a- 
, and thirteen broad, and 
of brick, cemented with 
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* This famous metal is faid to have been form- 
ed from the immenſe quantities of gold, ſilver, and 


by 
of the conflagration, when L. Mummius 
facked and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 
before the birth of our Saviour. Thoſe who 
of it accurately diſtinguiſh it into three kinds: 
in the firſt, gold was the prevailing metal ; in the 
fecond, filver; and in the third, gold, filver aud 
copper were equally blended. | 
+ This Holy Houſe is faid to be the ſame in which 
the bleſſed virgin was born, where ſhe reccived 


the ſalutation of the angel, and bro 
fon Jeſus, till he was twelve years - 


9 
age : it 16 


alſo faid, that when the Turks became maſters of 
the Holy Land, it was tranſlated from Nazareth 
ins 


famous for the Santa Ca/a, or Holy Haaf, 
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pavement, are acknowledged to be of 
modern 8 At the Jr cf of it 
is a little window; and at the eaſt end, over 
the chimney, is placed a cedar-ſtatue of the 
Virgin, holding the infant Jeſus on her righe 
arm. The ftatue is about four feet high, and 
uſually adorned with a mantle of gold brocade 
embroidered with precious ſtones ; and on its 
breaſt hangs a rich fleece of jewels, with a 
collar and croſs of the ſame materials. But 
the moſt ſplendid and coſtly of all the virgin's 
array, is triple crown, which, with a lit- 
tle one for her child, was preſented ro her by 
Lewis the Thirteenth of France. They are 
both of maſſy gold, and are enriched with dia- 
monds, of immenſe value, which dazzle the 
eyes of the beholders. Round the niche, 
wherein the ſtatue 1s placed, a row of precious 
ſtones of different kinds is ſo diſpoſed, as to 
form a ſort of rainbow of various colours. 
Twelve lamps of maſſy gold, ſaid to weigh 
thirty- ſeven pounds —, ang before the ſta- 
tue; and before the altar hangs one of a much 
larger 6ze, remarkable for the excellency of the 
workmanſhip, which was a preſent from che Re- 
public of Venice. This altar, which is of pure 


into Dalmatia, by angels, who afterwards carried 
it croſs the Adriatic into the territory of Recanati, 
a few miles from Loretto ; from whence they ſoon 
removed it a third time, and laſtly fixed it in its 
eſent ſituation, To do honour to this houſe the 
ately church way built, in which it now remains 


incloſed. 
| B 3 | beaten 
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beaten filver, was preſented by one of the 
Dukes of Tuſcany. 


As to the treaſury of this celebrated place, 
it is filled with riches ſurpaſſing all imagina- 
tion. It is a long room, or gallery, with a 
vaulted roof adorned with excellent paintings ; 
on one fide whereof are ſeventeen or eighteen 
large preſſes, with folding doors, the repoſi- 
tories of goid, diamonds, and whatever elle is 
valuable, being the offerings of emperor:, 
kings, princes, &c. for ſeveral ages paſt. Si!- 
ver, as Mr. Addilon obſerves, can ſcarce find 
admiſhon here, and gold looks but rly a- 
mong ſuch an — number of precious, 
ſtones. It is ſurpriſing to view the colily ſer- 
vices for the altar, conſiſting of lapis lazuli, 
amber, agate, coral and cryſtal. In one 
preſs, there is a ſpread eagle covered with 
diamonds ; in another, the images of our Sa- 
viour and the Samaritan woman in gold, and 
there 15 an altar-piece, enriched with jewels, 
valued at a hundred and forty thouſand crowns. 
In this treaſury are likewiſe kept the rich 
habirs of the virgin, of which ſhe has a change 
at leaſt for every day in the year. But ic 
would be endleſs to enumerate all the valuable 
curioſities that are heaped up here from all 
parts of Chriſtendom. 


In the city of Naples, there are four prin- 
cipal churches, thirty-two of a lower claſs, 
for magnificence, and ſeventy more of a third | 
rank, together with a vaſt number of churches 

belong- 
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belonging to convents and confraternities. 
The magniticence of iome of thoſe churches 
exceed; imagination; their gates, porticos, 
frontiſpieces, chapels, altars, and tombs, may 
be juſtly looked upon as the fineſt pieces of 
architecture in the wer.d, The paintings, 
ſlatues, veſſels of gold and filver, and other 
church ormaments, are namber:ci:, and of in- 
credible benuty and value. The 100fs, wain- 
ſcots, and walls, are all covered with pieces 
of the fuck marble, moit curiouſly laid toge- 
ther; or with comrar:tments of excellent 
Joyner's work, adorned with carvings and 
brſl9-iclievos, gilt, and enriched with the 
works of the moit celebrated painters. There 
is nothing ſcarcely to be ſeen, but jaſper, 
porphyry, and other precious ſtones, done in 
Moſaic, of all faſhion:, and all maſter- pieces 
in each kind. 


In a cloyſer belonging to the ſtately mo- 
naſtery of the Carthuſians in this city, is the 
celebrated crucifx of Michael Angelo, done, 


as is pretended, after the life, and from a 


certain peaſant, whom that painter cruciked 
for the purpoſe. It is painted upon wood, 
and is about half a foot high. In the convent 
of the Carmelites, in this city, is exhibited a 
miraculous crucifix, which is ſaid to have 
bowed the head, to avoid a cannon-ballt ſhot 
az miſt that monaſtery, by order of Don Pedro 
Frince of Arragon, when he beſieged Naples, 
aac for wh.ch he was immediately puniſhed : 
tor a caunvn-ball being ſhot from the tower 2 

Ee 
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the monaſtery, carried off his head ; the prince 
not having the ſagacity of the crucifix, to 
Roop his head upon the approach of the ball. 


But a miracle, for which Naples is famous, 
1s _— in the cathedral of that city, by the 
head of St. Januarius, formerly biſhop of Puz- 
zoli, who ſuffered as a martyr, by having his 
head ſtruck off. On the day of that ſaint's 
martyrdom, a lady is ſaid to have filled tuo 
little vials with his blood, which have been 
preſerved ever fince, as well as the head, in 
a magnificent chapel of the cathedral. Theſe 
relics are carried in ſolemn proceſhon on the 
firſt Sunday in May, annually ; and on their 
return, are placed on the altar of the chapel, 
during high maſs ; at which time, the blood 
in the vials, before congealed and dried up, 
begins to diſſolve and bubble, till it becomes 
quite liquid. The ſame miracle is performed 
upon two other days every year, on the 2gth 
of September, and 16th of December, on the 
high altar of the cathedral. And if, at any 
time, this blood fails of diſſslving, at its ap- 
proach to the head, the Neapolitans confider 
that circumſtance as predictive of ſome heavy 
judgment from heaven: but when it liquifies 
regularly, they regard it as a token of the 
divine favour; upon which occaſion, there are 
many rich offerings made at the ſhrine of this 
faint ; and except the Holy-heuſe of Loretto, 
it is obſerved, that there is not a relic in the 
world which has brought more riches than 
this into the church: for the quantities of 

gold, 
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„ filver, ard jewels, which have been of- 
ed at the ſhrine of St. Januarius, are truly 
wonderſul. 
= 

That there is really ſuch a change in the 
blood contained in theſe veſſels is beyond all 
doubt, which change is held in Naples for a 
ſupernatural one. The vial is ſhook for tome 
time, and ordinarily, after feveral ſhakings, 
the matter contained in it appears to liquify. 
This miracle, which was ed ar the 
defire of the Margravine of Bareith, in 1755, 
and at which M de la Condamine was pre- 
ſent, is thus related by that gentleman. A 
vial was brought to the princeſs, ſet in a circle 
of braſs, or ſilver, gilt, and mounted on a pe- 
» very richly ornamented, which was 
ſormounted again with a caduceus, in order to 
diſtinguiſh the mounting of this from that of 
the vial kept in the cathedral. All this a 
„ was put into the hands of the princeſs, 

m whence it paſſed into the hands of her 
huſband, the Margrave of Bareith, of our au- 
thor, ard ſeveral other perſons preſent. 


© 'The vial appeared to be half filled with a 
grey-coloured fixed maſs, or paſte, and its fides 
tarniſhed with duſt. On inclining it alternate- 
ly ſeveral ways, and ſhaking it for about half 
a minute, the paſte became liquid, and melt- 
ed, ſometimes only partially; and at other 


times it grew fixed again; and on ſhaking * 
anew, was either a ſhorter or a longer time in 
bquifying. M. de la Condamine had been an 

| eye- 
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eye-witneſs of this ſuppoſed miracle on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, rot only in preſerce of their 
highneſſes the Margrave and Margravine, but 
afterwards more particularly at the Keeper's 
of the machine, where he had all the necet- 
ſary time to examine it. He obierved be- 
ncath the vial, two imall cones, of he xnows 
not what miteria!, with their points oppolſ-& 
to each other, vw hich he was informed were 
perforated with a [mall opening and boliow z 
the lower one was mor eable in ſuch a manner, 
that its orif.ce ſometimes met with that of the 
upper cone, and at cther times did not; all 
this was purely accidental, and juſt as the 
motion impreſied on the vial, cauſed or not 
the axes of the two cones to concur. As for 
the duit which he ſaw in the vial, he was 
told, that it was an amalgama of mercury, 
lead, tin, and biſmuth ; that the biſmuth, 
which mingles but very imperfealy with the 
other ingredients, prevented the mixture from 
becoming an abſolute paſte ; and gave it the 
form of a powder too thick to paſs through the 
little opening, which communicated with the 
two cones. Laltly, he was told, that in a cir- 
cular channel, concealed in the mounting, 
was contained fome running quickfilver ; that, 
by ſhaking the vial irregularly, hen the orifices 
of the two cones met, this mercury inſinuated 
itſelf in a greater or leſs quantity, and liquiſied 
the amalgama ; that it came to paſs ſome- 
times, that by the variety of motions impreſſed 
on the ,nachine, the mercury ſo introduced, 


return. 


| 1 


returned again by the ſame opening, and that 
then the amalgama ccaſed to be fluid “. 


The churches of Genoa are likewiſe beau- 
' tiful and magniſicent ; the cathedral is a noble 
firucture*of white and black marble, intermix- 
ed, and all ma ve ſquare ſtones. In the trea- 
ſory belonging to this church, 15, amongſt 
other relics, preſerved with the greateſt, ve- 
noration, for upwarcs of fix hundred years, a 
| diſh, or rather an hexagon bowl, which 7 
pretend to be made of emerald, and in whic 
| they pretend our Saviour eat the Paſchal Sup- 
per. It has two ſmall handles, ard conſiſts of 
one ſingle piece; its greateſt diameter is about 
' fourteen inches and an half; its height, five 
inches nine lines; its thickneſs, three lines. 
Inis monument is kept under ſeveral keys, 
depoſited in different hands. When it is 
| ſhown, which happens but ſeldom, and by vir- 
tue only of a decree of the ſenate, the veſſel 
i let down. by a cord, palled through its two 
handles, and ſuſpended round the prieſt's 


| * Mr. Addiſon calls this whole affair of liqui- 
| tying the blood of St. Januarius, one of the moſt 
bung ing tricks he ever ſaw; but it were to be 
| with. d, that he had ſhewn us in what particular 
it was bungling. M. de la Condamine, with that 
happy curolity, for which he is fo remarkably 
diltinguiſhed, has here explained the whole jug- 
| gle, upon ſuch mechanical 2 as, though 
they entirely deſtroy the credit of the miracle, yet, 


lat the ſame time, prove the means by which this 
——_ feat is effeRed, to be very ingenious. 


neck 
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neck, who preſides at the exhibition, but ne- 
ver goes out of his hands. By an antient de- 
cree of the ſenate, bearing date the 24th of 
May, 1476, it is forbid, under ſevere penal- 
ties, to approach too near this ſacred veſſel, 
and much more to touch it with any metal 
whatever: but all this apparatus, and theſe 
difficulties ſeem only ſo many precautions ta- 
ken againſt thoſe who want to ſatisfy them- 
— ſome proof, ſuch as that of a file or 
graving-tool, whether the matter of which 
this veſſel is compoſed, be really of the hard- 
neſs of au emer 
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Ne vertheleſs. they produce an act, by which 
it appears, that the veſſel was pledged by de- 
liberation of the ſenate, in 1319, during the 
ſiege of Genoa, for a ſum equivalent to 1200 
marks of gold, and that this tom was paid off, 
and the 4 withdrawn twelve years after, 
which ſeems to prove that the great value of 
the matter of this depolit was, at that time, 
without ſuſpicion : but the circumitance of 
one of its handles being cracked, is, per- 
naps, no preſumprticy in favour of the matter 
pf this veſlel, nor perhaps can this proof, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been made in pre- 
ſence of Charles the Fiſth, aſcertain the ge- 

mnmuineneſs of the emerald. 


NM. de la Condamine having found an op- 
1 of examining it, viewed it attentive- 
y, oppoſing it to the light of a large taper ; 
the colour appeared to him of a very Ceep 

green. 
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perceived not in it the leaſt trace 


green. He 
of thoſe icicles, ftraws, clouds, and other de- 
ſects of tranſparency, ſo common in emeralds, 
and all other precious ſtones of the leaſt thick- 
neſs, even in rock cryſtal : but he diftinguiſh- 
ed very evidently ſeveral little voids, relemb- 
ling ſmall bubbles of air, of a round or oblong 
form, ſuch as are commonly found in cryſtals, 
or glaſs, whether white or coloured. 


In 1726, 2 work was publiſhed at Genos, 
by a religious monk of the Auguſtine order, 
filled with hiſtorical reſearches on this ſubject. 
The author leaves undecided the queſtion 
which he propoſes to himſelf, whether this 

ecious moveable was brought by the Genoeſe 

om the fiege of Cæſarea, in Paleſtine, in the 
year 1103 (as appears evident from the tefti- 
mony of William, Archbiſhop of Tyre, wha 
lived about four centuries ago) or from the 
fiege of Almeria, taken by the Moors, in1147; 
but he diſcuſſes, with great erudition, through 
what hands the veſſel has pai - Unto 
Queen of Sheba made a preſent of it to Solo- 


Mon, to the time in which it was employed ta 


ſerve up the Paſchal Lamb to our Saviour, on 
the eve of his paſſion : this is a point on which 
our author has not the leaſt doubt. As for 
what reſpects the matter of it, he maintains, 
that it is certainly an emerald, and his ſtrongeſt 
argument 1s, that the matter of a veſſel, which 
ſerved for the ſupper wherein our Lord inſti. 
tuted the auguſt Sacrament of the Euchariſt, 
could not be too precious. This principle, 

Vol. VII. C once 
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once admitted, would lead the author further 
than he defires, and prove that the diſh cught 
to be a diamond. 


The cathedral church af St. Petrona, at 
Bologna, muſt, when finiſhed, be a moſt ſu- 
ſtructure. It was begun upon fo large 

and magnificent a plan, that All erto, a cele- 
brated architect, ſaid, above an hundred years 


ago, it would not be finiſhed at the end of | 


the world. What is moſt remarkable in this 
unſiniſhed firucture, is a meridian, traced above 
a century ago, by the illuſtrious aftronomer 
Dominick C:fiini, which is well known 
throughout all Europe. It is drawn on a co 

per- plate, ſet in the pavement of the church, 
and is 220 feet in length. The rays of the 
ſun dart upon it from a hole in the roof of 
one of the fide iſles of the church; it begins 
exactly under the hole, and terminates at the 
bottom of the great nave. It has diviſions en- 
graved on it, for the degrees of the ecliptic, 
with the ſeveral ſigns marked at their proper 
diſtances : the hole through which the ſun- 
beams dart upon the line, is about ten inches 
= and about ninety feet high above the 
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PALACES, ard chr REMARK. 
ABLE BUILDINGS. 


T HE Pope's palace at Rome, in which he 

uſually refices in the winter, is called the 
Vatican, and is a large and ſtately building, 
but very irregular, conſiſting ot a great num» 
ber of tine ſtructures, ill ditpoled and put to- 
gether. It lands near St. Peter's church, and 
contains, according to ſome writers, above 
twelve thouſand rooms, and though the out- 
fide has nothing that raiſes admiration, the 
inſide makes ample amends: for the ſpectator 
15 altonithed at the grandevr of the apartments, 
and the beauty of the paintings, wherein the 
greateſt malters of Italy have diſplayed their 
art. In the Great Hall, or Sala Regia, where 
the pope gives audience to ambaſſadors, there 
is an admirable piece of the celebrated Ra- 
phacl. repreſenting Leo in his pontifical habit 
meeting Attila, King of the Huns : and Mi- 
chael Angelo has outdone himſelf in the con- 
verſion oi St Paul. The {me hand has ini- 
mitably drawn the Laſt judgment, in a chapel 
adjoining to this hall, whica is likewiſe ad- 
mired for the beauty ol ic fructwe. The 
pleaſure houſe, called the Belvidere, abounds 
alſo with excellent paintings, and its gardens 
are very delightful, being laid out in q; eaſant 
walks, and adorned with fountains, calcades, 


grottos, &c. together with a great variety of 


antique ſtatues, many of them of excellent 
C 2 work - 
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workmanſhip, particularly that of Venus 
coming out of a bath, a dying w_ or and 
Lancoon, with his two ſons, and ſerpents 
twiſting about them, cut out of one block of 
marble. But the famous library, with the 
building that contains it, engages the attention 
of a ſtranger more than all the other beauties 
ol the Vatican. The ſtructure is finely paint- 
ed both within and without, and the library 
itſelf is perhaps the nobleſt collection in the 
world, both of printed books and manuſcripts, 
eſpecially the latter, having been much aug- 


mented by the library of the Elector Palatine,” 


from Heidelberg, that of the Duke of Urbi- 
no, and that of Chriſtiana, Queen of Sweden. 
A Hebrew bible ; the four Goſpels, written by 
te hand of St. Chryſoſtom; a Virgil and a 
Terence, above fourteen hundred years old, 
are to be ſeen among the ancient manuſcripts, 
of which indeed their is a furprifing number 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Chaldean, 
and ſeveral other languages; ſome of them 
remarkable for the curious manner in which 
are written, and others for their ſcarcity 
antiquity. | 


There is belonging to the Vatican, an arſe · 
nal, which, it is pretended, contains a ſuffi - 
cient number of arms for 20,000 horſe, and 
40,000 foot ; and from the Vatican there is a 
communication, by means of a ſtately gallery, 
into another palace near it, called the palace 
of St. Angelo, which has been fortified with 
four baſtions, by Pope Urban the Eighth ; and 

; is 
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is now converted into a ſtrong caftle, in which 
the pope's triple crown, and other pontificalia 
are laid up: it is allo a place for priſoners 
of ſtate. 


The Capitol is a modern ſtructure, raiſed 
upon the ruins, and even upon ſome of the 
foundations of the ancient Capitol, after a de- 
fign of Michael Angelo. It conſiſts of three 
feparate edifices, one of which, the front 
ſtructure, is the refidence of the Senator, and 
the other two, which compoſe the two wings 


of the front houſe, are the reſidences of the 


conſervators of the city. 


The ſeveral public buildings of this city 
would require a volume to deſcribe them. 


Next to the Vatican, the moſt celebrated 
palace in Iraly, is the magnificent palace of 
Pitti, at Florence, belonging to the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany. It is called alſo the New 
Palace, to Ciſtinguiſh it from another palace 
on the oppoſite fide of the Arno, called the 
Old Palace. It is built in the ruſtic manner, 
which, as well as the Tuſcan order of archi- 
tecture, owes its original to this country: The 
front towards the ſtreet, has a range of twenty- 
two large windows, in each ftory, with fine 
pillars at the fides of them, and other proper 
ornaments ; but the court, or area within, is 
too ſmall to view the building to advantage. 
The Duke's apartments are very richly fur- 

C2 niſhed, 
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niſhed, and adorned with exquiſitely ne paint» 
ings. 


From the New Palace, there is a private 
Faliave to the Old Palace, by means of a cloſe 
Fately gallery, which runs over the river, and 
over houtes, the Ien,th of half a mile. The 
gallery of this palace is filed with an amazing 
variety of cuilotities, both of nature and art, 
particularly pic.urcs and ſtatues, perhaps the 
moit curious nd valuable in the world. One 
fide of the gullery i» a continued window, un- 
der which are ranged fine marble ſtatues, of 
the Roman emperors, and ancient heroes, and 
above it are the pictures of the moſt learned 
men cf different ages and countries. The 
oppchite ſide 13 covered with the pictures of the 
Mediczan family, and thoſe of the moſt cele- 
brated general:, ancient and modern. A- 
mongſt the buſts of the emperors, are thoſe of 
Caligula, Otho, Pertinax, and ſeveral others, 
which are uncommon, and almoſt ſincular in 
their kind; and many of thoſe which are 
more common deſerve particular notice for the 
excellence of the ſculpture, as thoſe of Au- 
guſtus, Veſpaſian, and Marcus Aurelius. 
There is alſo an admirable buſt of Alexander 
the Great, looking up to heaven, in whoſe 
ccuntenance the ſculptor ſeems to have ex- 
preſled his concern for want of new worlds 
ta conquer, The entire figure of a veſtal vir- 
vin, with the ſacred fre burning before her, 
is a curious piece of antiquity ; and mA a 

er- 
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nt-| Morpheus in touch-ſtone “, being the figure 
of a boy alleep, with a bundle of poppic; in 
his hand, in which manner that deity is u ual- 
ate} ly repreſented by ancient ſtatuarices. There 
oſe] are likewiſe in this gailery, a Narciſſus, a 
ind} Flora, a Gladiator, and many other ſtatues, 
he} to the number of three hundred or upwards, 
ing] valuable for their antiquity and excellent 
art, | workmanſhip. 


>| Nor is this all : there are fix or ſeven rooms 
an- adjoining to the gallery, which ate filled with 
of] all manner of curiofitics. One of them con- 
ind | tains a collection of idols, ſepulchral lamps, 
ed} taliſmans , medals, and other antiquities of 
he} the like nature. 


le- But 


of This is a black, ſmooth, gloſſy kind of mar- 
ers, ble, formerly found in Lydia and Ethiopia, and 
in] called by the ancients Lapis Lydius and Baſaltes. 
Le + ad * in Ireland, conſiſts of this 
marble, Sce Vol. I. p. 63 & ſeq. According to 
the Pliny, the famous * * . at Thebes. 
was made of this ſtone, and moſt of the antique 
us.] Egyptian figures are apparently of the ſame. It 
der is called Touch-ſtone by the moderns, as being 
ofſe ] uſed in trying the goodneſs of gold and ſilver. 


1ds + Taliſmans are the figures of the heavenly 


ſigns, conſtellations, or planets, engraven on ſtone 


ir- : ; N 

*. or metal, to which ſome aſtrologers aſcribe won- 
_ derful virtues, 1 that of drawing down 
54] the influence of the celeſtial bodies. There are 


Cre allo magical taliſmans, which bear very extraor- 
-.u4 dinary 
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But the moſt valuable curiofities of this pa- 
lace, are kept in à magnificent octagonal 
room, called the Tribune, twenty-four feet 
in diameter, and covered with an arched cu- 
pola : the floor is paved with ſeveral forts of 
marble, admirably laid her: the walls 
are hung with 57 and beautified with an 
infinite variety of curious ornaments : the 
windows are of poliſhed cryſtal, and the inſide 
of the cupola richly inlaid with mother of 
pearl. Among the curioſities preferved in this 
apartment, is a large diamond, — 139 
carats, and valued at about 200,000 |. ſterling f 
an antique head of Julius Cæſar on an entire 
turquois, about the bignefs of a hen's egg: 
a cabinet full of veſſels of agate, cornelian, 

rphyry, coral, rock cryſtal, &c. a large table 
inlaid with oriental, jaſper, rubies, topazes, 
and other precious ſtones ; the labours of Her- 
cules, all in maſſy filver ; two globes of an 
uncommon fize: the celeftial, ſtudded with 
the richeſt jewels, repreſenting the conſtella- 
tions, and Caſting ſuch a luſtre, as can ſcarce» 
ly be borne by the naked eye. Here is like- 
wiſe a noble collection of curious pictures 
and ſtatues, among which is the celebrat- 


dinary figures, with ſuperſtitious words and names 
of angels. The ancient taliſmans of the Samo- 
thracians were pieces of iron, formed into images, 
and fet in rings, which were reckoned preſerva- 
tives againſt all evils. Some rabbins maintain, 
that the brazen ſerpent raiſed by Moſes in the } 
wilderneſs was a taliſman, 4 
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ed ſtatve of Venus, commonly called Venn“ 
of Medicis, the delicate ſhape and beauty of 
which, are confeſſedly beyond deſcription ; 
and in this apartment are alio a predigious 
number of antient buſts and medals. 


The Grand Duke has a country palace, 
called Pratolino, which is a beautiful and ma- 
mo ſtructure, but is peculiarly celebrated for 

noble waterworks. In the gardens of this 
ducal villa, is a fine grotto, of which the reof 
alone is ſaid to have coſt thirty thouſand du- 
cats, being all of coral, mother of pearl, and 
other coſtly materials. The walls are lined 
with the ſame materials, and the pilaſters are 
adorned with an organ, which by means of 
water plays ſeveral tunes , whilſt the god 
Pan joins his pipe to the muſic, and is an- 


* Hydraulic „which play by means of 
water, are to be ſeen in ſeveral grottos in Italy, 
from whence they have been introduced into 
France, and fome other countries. The invention 
however is not modern; for Cteſibus of Alex- 
andria, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Euerge - 
tes, is ſaid to have firſt contrived organs that play- 
ed by compreſſing the air with water, as is ſtill 
| + Archimedes and Vitruvius haye left us 

criptions of the Hydraulic Organ : and we find 


the figure of one on the reverſe of a large medal- 
lion of Valentinian, with two men, one on the 
right, the other on the left, ſeeming to pump the 
| water which plays it, and to liſten to its ſound. 


= conſiſts of cgi — placed on a round pede- 
ſwercd 
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ſwered by the wi:bling of a great variety of 
artincial Lirde. In the baſon there is a large 
dolphin carrying a naked woman on his back, 
and fvimming about, with ſeveral other fi- 
gures, all moving as if alive. In another 
grotto, Galatea comes cut of a door in a fea. 
Chariot, and rcturis again the lame way, after 
having failed tome time upon the Mater. In 
one place, an angel plays a tune upon a trum- 
pet; in ancther, a clown carries a diſh of wa- 
ter to a ſerpent, uo lis up his head and 
drinks it: kete ſmiths are at work, there 
mills ate a going, and a great many other cu- 
Tiolitics of this kid, all moved by water, 
may be ſcen in the grotios of tucſe uclightful 


galdens. 


The royal palace at Turin, is a beautiſul 
ſtructure, in the modern taſle, with a gallery 
an hundred paces lorg, to which there is an 
aſcent by a magnificent ſtair- cale, adorned 
with fine paintings, by the beſt maſters. This 
gallery is funiſhed with a variety of curioſi- 
ties; the apartments are magnificent, and 
richly furniſhed, ard the great hall is finely 
Painted. Near this metropolis, are ſeveral 
other r'yal palaces, with fine gardens, and 
curious water-works, 


The Doge's palace, at Venice, is a ſtately 


and magnificent Gothic ſt: uc ure, joining to 


St. Mark's chu ch. and forming one of the 
facades of a noble and ce cbiated ſquare, 
culled the Piazza of St. Maik, 280 paces 


long, 
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long, and 100 paces broad. The apartn.cnts 
of the Doge's palace are richly furniſhed, and 
adorned with the paintings of the greateſt 
maſters. The Sala, or great hall of his pa- 
lace, is the ſenate-houle ; it is Co paces long, 
and has 2oco ſeats. Here allo i an apart- 
ment, called the Hall of the Council of Ven, 
and the Little Arſenal of tlic noble , where are 
fire arms for 1000 men, always charged and 


primed, beſides ſwords and piles. 


Next to the Ducal palace, the moſt magni- 
ficent is that of the Patriarch of Aquileia, of 
which the great ſtatuary Santiovio, wrote a de- 
ſcription. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſump- 
tuous palaces of Venice, which are reckoncd 
no leſs than 400, and arc ſufficient to adorn 
ten large cities. The number of bridges built 
over the canals of Venice, 13 almoſt inc; 29; llc, 
being reckoned no leis than 450, all of ſtong; 
beſides wooden bridge> : but the mt conſ. der- 
able bridge in this city, is one built over the 
grand canal, in the midule of the city, called 
the Rialto, and univerſally allowed to be ene 
of the fineſt bridges in Europe. It was built 
in the year 1591, after a deſign of the cele- 
brated Michael Angelo; and is {aid to have 
colt 250, 00 ducats. It conlilts only cf one 
fingle arch, all of marble, has rail on each 
de, and two rows of ſhops in the middle. 
The dimensions of this bridge are as follows: 


| the compal: of the arch is ju one third part 
of 
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of a circle, the width cf it on the level off 
water, from one extremity to the other, is 
feet, and the height of it twenty-four. 


Among the ftately palaces of Bologna, t 
of the Pope's legate is the moſt worthy 
notice. It is an admirable ſtructure, rich 
furniſhed, with a fine cabinet of cus ioſiti 
It has a ſtately portico, over which is plac 
a ſtatue in braſs, of Pope Gregory the 'Fhi 
teenth, weighing eleven thouſand pound 
and on each fide are the ſtatues of two e 
popes, finely executed. 


In the middle of this city, is a leaning biig 
tower, called the Tower of Afinelli : its fe 
is ſquare, but its baſe appears much ftraigh 
than that of the tower of Piſa. It is 
hundred and ſeventy-one feet high: here al 
js another leaning tower, called the Gariſe 
of the ſame materials, the ſame form, and 
ſame diameter, ſeemingly, as the tower 
Aſinelli, and appears to the eye to lean no le 
than the tower of Piſa ; but the upper part 
the Gar:{cnda is tumbled down, or has b 
demoliſhed, in order to prevent its fall. 


About two miles from Milan, is a nobl 
man's ſeat, which produces ſuch a ſurpriſig 
echo, as can icarce be equalled in the wor 
Mr. Addiſon tells us, that, upon firing a 3 
fol, he had the ſound returned fifty-hx tim 
though the air was then foggy, and therefc 
not proper for making the experiment to 
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beſt advantage ; at firſt, the repetitions were 
very quick, but the intervals were greater in 
roportion as the ſound decayed. Nothing like 
uch an echo, it ſeems, was defigned by the 
architect, but is occaſioned by two parallel 
walls, of a conſiderable length, between which 
the ſound is reverberated from one to the o- 
ther, till the undulation is quite ſpent. Others 
tell us, that the ſound of one muſical inſtru- 
ment in this place, will ſeem like a great num- 
ber of inſtruments playing together in con- 
cert. 


In the city of Orvicto, is a well cut into a 
rock, at the charge of Pope Clement the Se- 
venth. to ſupply the city with water. This 
well is 250 cubits deep, and has a double 
ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of 550 ſteps, and colight- 
ened by windows cut through the rock. The 
mules, which bring up the water upon their 
_ go down by one ſtair-caſe, and come 
up by 


Vor. VII. D 8 R CT. 


Curious Remains of Antiquity in Italy, and the 
Italian i//ands ; Remarkable Laxws, Cuſtoms, 

and Traditions of the Inhabitants ; with a Sum- 

.. mary View of the moſt extraordinary Revolu- 
tions among them. 


REMAINS # ANTIQUITY. 


T ALY abounds with ſo many noble mo- 

numents of antiquity, that a particular de- 
ſcription of them all, would greatly exceed 
the limits projected for ſuch ſubjects in the 
deſign of this work. 'The brevity neceſlary to 
be obſerved therefore renders ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion impracticable, as well as inconſiſtent ; for 
which reaſon, under this head, ſuch monu- 
ments only will be taken notice of, as are molt 
curious, and worthy of obſervation. 


The principal remains of antiquity in Italy, 
are thoſe of Rome, that celebrated metropo:1s 
and once miſtreſs of the world, every part of 
which is filled with evidences of its ancient 
graudeur. 


In r573, was found in the ruins of a temple 
of Romulus, which forms at preſent the church 
of St. Comus and St. Damien, at Rome, the 
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ſhattered remains of a plan of that city, en- 
graved on marble, about the time cf the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus. Theſe fragments 
were lately removed to the Capitol, and di- 
vided into twenty-ſix tables, which at preſent 
line the walls of the great ſtair-caſe. 


Of the Pagan temples remaining in that 
city, the Pantheon, uſually called the Roton- 
da trom its circular form, is one of the moſt 
entire and beautiful. It is now dedicated to 
the bleſſed virgin, and all faints, as it was an- 
ciently to all the heathen deities. This temple 
' is a hundred and forty feet high, and about 

as many in diameter; its root is vaulted in 
form of a dome or cupola, but open at top, 
from whence the ſtructure receives all its light. 
The walls are lined with marble, and the roof 
was formerly covered with braſs, which was 
removed by one of the popes, and converted 
into four wreathed pillars that ſupport the ca- 
nopy of the high altar ot t. Peter's church. 
The portico is exceedingly majeſtic, being ſup- 
ported by ſixteen tall columns of Egyptian gra- 
nite, each conſiſting of one ſtone, of the Co- 
rinthian order; and the gate is forty feet 
high, and twenty wide. The Pantheon was 
built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, as 
appears by au inſcripticn ſtill remaining over 
the Portico. | 


The Temple of Fortune has withſtood the 
injuries of time, and is now a Chriſtian church; 
as is alſo the temple of the Sun, or of Velta, 

| D 2 which 
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which is a ſmall round ſtructure, receiving its 


light from a hole in the wp, after the man- 
ner of the Pantheon. 


The church of St. Stephen, on mount Ce. 
io, was former'y the temple of Faduus. It is 
« _ round ecifce, ſupp rte by wo circles 
of pillars, one within the oer, the pil:wrs of 
the outermoſt circle being lefs than thoſe of 
the innermoit, and juft wwice the number, 


Without the uall rs the church of St. Con- 
ſtantia, originally a temple of Bacchu., wh.ch 
remains almoſt entire, and ha f. feed little 
alteration. It is likewiſe of a ci.culir form, 
ſuttained by twelve large pillars W. Hout, and 
twelve leſſer ones within. The tou.b ©. Bace 
chus is of porphyry, ac orned with vine-bran- 
ches, boys treading grapes, birds, and other 
animals, in baſſo- reli o. The roof is alſo 
beautified with Mode work, repreſenting 
bunches of grapes, and ſeveral things relating 
to the vintage: but force luſpect theſe orna- 
ments are not ſo ancient as the temple itſelf. 


There is ſcarce any thing ſtanding of the 
temple of Peace, except three arches ; but by 
tracing the foundation it appears to have ex- 
— all the other temples of Rome in its 
dimenſions. The largeſt marble pillar in Rome, 
of one entire ſtone, which now ſtands before 
the church of St. Mary Maggiore, was taken 

out of the ruins of this temple. 
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Of the triumphal arches remaining in Rome, 
there is one very entire, which was erected to 
Septimius Severus, in memory of his Parthian 
conqueſts. It is of marble, and adorned on 
each ſide with bals-rehefs, eſenting the 
victories of that emperor, and the under part 
of it is finely wrought with a vaſt variety of 
flowers. 


But the arch of Conſtantine the Great, 
though ſomewhat broken and defaced, is the 
nobleit ſtructure of this kind in Rome, and 
perhaps in the whole world. It was erected 
to him by the ſenate, on account of his vic- 
tory gained over the tyrant Maxentius, and 
was beautihed with excellent ſtatues and baſs - 
reliefs, repreſenting his moſt memorable actions. 
Several of theſe ftatues have now loſt their 
heads, which, it is ſaid, were removed to Flo- 
rence, by one of the Dukes cf Tuſcany. 


The arch of Titus, erected to him in me- 
mory of his taking and deſtroying the city of 
eruſalem, is more defaced than either of the 
mer; but one may flill diſcern upon it a 
repreſentation of the river Jordan, and many 
of the ſpoils of Solomon's temple. 


There are four columns in Rome that are 
remark ible for their antiquity and excellent 
workmanthip, particularly that erefted in ho- 
ne ur of che Emperor Trajan, which is about 
a hundred and thirty feet high, excluſive of 
the pedeſtal. It conſiſts of pieces of 

D3 white 
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white marble, hollow within, and fo curiouſly 
cemented, as to ſcem but one entire ftone. 
Within it there is a spiral ftair-cale up to the 
top, to whica the light is admitted by many 
little windows ; and the outſide is adorned with 
fine bats-rcliets repretenting the great actions of 
that emperor. Iufſt-ad of a golden urn at the 
top of it, in which the emperor's aſhes were 
depoſited, there is now a ſtatue of St. Peter. 


The column of Antoninus Pius is taller than 
that of 'Trajan, but inferior to it in the beauty 
of the workmanthip. In the room of the em- 
peror's ſtatue, which was formerly on the top 


of it, there is one of St. Paul. The orna- 


ments on the outſide are of the fame nature 
as thoſe on tae Trajan column, and amongſt 
other hiſtorical pieces there is a figure of Ju- 

iter Pluvius ſending down rain on Antoninus's 
— army, and thunderboltz on his ene- 
mies; which ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to con- 


firm the ſtory of the Chriſtian Legion “. 


The Columna Roſtrata is a curious piece of 
antiquity, havin & been erected to the honour of 
Caius Duilius, for a ſignal victory gained over 

the 


* Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians relate, that in one of 
Antoninus's expeditions, when his army was ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, and ready to periſh for 
want of water, a legion, contiting of Chriſtian 
ſoldiers, obtained by their pravers, a plentiful 
ſhower of rin, and at tne fame time, a terrible 
term of thunder and lightning, which deſtroyed 
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the Carthaginian and Sicilian fleets, above 250 
ye:rs before the birth of our Saviour. It was 
adorned with the beaks of the veſſels taken in 
the engagement, and has an inſcription on its 
baſe, but great part of it is not legible. 


The Milliary Column, from whence the 
Roman reckoned their miles, to all parts of 
Italy, is ſtill to be ſeen at Rome. It is of 
white marble, about eight feet high, and for- 
merly ſtood in the Forum Romanum, but is 
now removed to the Capitol. c 


Of the great number of obeliſis that were 
in antient Rome, the moſt beautiful now re- 
mining is that in the piazza before St. Peter's 
church, which was already mentioned, and 
which was brought hither from the Circus of 
Nero, in the ruins whereof it had lain buried 


great numbers of the enemy's army, and made 
way for a compleat victory. Mr. Additon has 
given us a tranſlation of a beautiful paſſage in 
Claudian, deſcribing the effects of this tempeſt. 


When, with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild B wbarian in the ftorm expir'd. 
Wrapt in devouring flames the hortcmen rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the ſtecd in equal flames engag'd. 
Another pent in his fcorch'd armour glow'd, 

hile from his nead the melting helmet flow'd : 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtil force diſtill'q, 
Ani the cold ſheath witir running metal fill'd. 
No human arm its weak aſſiſtance brought, 
But Heav'n, offended Hcav'n, the battle fought. 

ior 
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for many ages. It is one entire piece of E. 
SyPrian marble, ſeventy two feet high, twelve 


t ſquare at the baſc, and eight at the top, 


old. 


otu ĩchſtanding its imn. euſe weight, it 


was erected on a pedeſtal thirty feet high, | 


whereon it now ſtands, by that celeb: ated ar- 
chitet Dominico Fontana, in the Pountificate 
of Sixtus the Fifth, with vaſt expence and la- 
bour, and to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpec- 
tators. 


An obeliſk which ſtands before the church 
of St. John de Lateran, is the talleſt in Rome, 
being a hundred and eight feet high, without 
the pedeſtal, nine feet and a half at the baſe, 
one way, and eight the other. On each tace 
of it are ſeveral rows of hieroglyphics, a 
ſort of myſtic figures, or characters uſed by 
the antient Egyptians, to conceal the ſecrets of 
their theology. It is thought to have been 
conſecrated to the ſun, in the city of Thebes, 
about twelve hundred years before the coming 
of Chriſt; and, having been ſent to Rome by 
the ſon of the Emperor Conſtantine, was ſet up 
in the Circus Maximus, where it was found 
buried in the ruins, and broken into thiee 
pieces. The parts were cemented by the inges 
nious archite& juſt mentioned, and placed in 
their preſent ſituation. 


There is another fine obeliſk, which was 
brought from Heliopolis, in Egypt, and —_— 
* 


and is computed to weigh above 478 tons, | 
and 1 to be at leaſt three thou ſand vears | 
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lay a long time broken to pieces among the 
ruins of the ſame Circus, till it was joined to- 

her and erected in the Piazza de! Popoli by 
Ne direction of the aforeſaid Fontana 


As to the other obeliſks in Rome, they are 
of a (walier ſize, and ſome of them ſeem to 
be th: tops of obeliſks broken off; but the 
hierog!,p cs upon them are ſufficient proofs 
of their antiquity. | 


Of the ancient Theatres and Amphitheatres 
in this cit), we nnd only the ruins of tour re- 
maining viz. ſome ſmall footſteps of the Thea- 
tre of Pompey, part of the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, of the ampnitheatre of Statthus Taurus, 
and ot that of T itus, now called the Coliſeo, 
of which there are large remains This noble 
ſtructure was not only remarkable for the beau- 

of its architecture, but for its dimenſions 
and admirable contrivance, having ſeats capa- 
ble of containing eighty five thouſand ſpecta- 
tors, It was of an oval figure within, and 
adorned with ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeveral 
provinces of the Roman empire, in the mid- 
dle whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a 
golden apple in her hand. 


The Circi were large ſtructures either of an 
oblong or oval form, built for the celebration 
of various games and exerciſes, as has been 
obſerved elſewhere ; but of theſe there are 
ſcarce any traces remaining. One may juſt 
diſcern indeed the form of the Circus Maxi- 

| | mus, 
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mus, which was built by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
and enlarced to ſuch a prodigious extent, by 


ſacceeding princes, as to contain, in their | 
oper ſeats, two hundred and fixty thouſand | 


pectators. 


There are ſtill ſome remains to be ſeen of 


ſeveral Thermx, or Baths, of the ancient Ro- 


mans; but the molt conſiderable are thoſe of 
Antonine and Diocleſian. The ruins of the 
former look more like thoſe of a town than 


of a ſingle f-bric ; and thoſe of the latter are | 
near a mile in compaſs, which is not to be | 
wondered at, if we conſider, that they con- 


tained room for three thouſand perſons to 
bathe without ſecing one another. 


The AqueduAs were ſome of the nobleſt and 
mol? uſeful defi ns of the Romans, but of 
thoſe which conveyed water to antient Rome 
there are only ſome ſmall parts remaining; 
except f th t called Agua Virgins, which be- 
ing repaired by Pope Nicholas the Fifth, is 
Rill in uſe, and known by the name of Fonte 
di rivio. The old aqueduct, which Paul the 
Fifth reſtored, brings water from a collection 
of ſprings almoſt forty miles diſtant from the 
city. 


Of the Mauſolea, or funeral monuments of 
illuſtrioos perions among the Romans, there 
are few in Kome. or its neighbourhood, that 
are remaikabie enough to require a deſcrip- 
tion. That of the Emperor Adrian i, now 2 
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part of the caſtle of St. Angelo, but tripped 
of its ſtatues and other ornaments. 


The Tomb of Caius Seſtius is a ſquare py- 
ramid of brick, but covered over with white 
marble ; and is ftill entire, having been re- 
paired by Alexander the Seventh. It is a hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and almoſt a hun- 
dred broad at the baſe. We enter into it 
through a narrow paſſage, which leads to a 
vaulted room, where we yet diicein the fi- 
gures of women, flowers, vetlels, and other 
ornaments painted on the plaiſter. 


The mention of theſe ſepulchral monuments 
leads us to give ſome account of the Cata- 
combs, as they are called, which are a vaſt 
number of ſubterraneous alleys, or galleries, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, that appear to 
have been antient repoſitories of the dead, 
but whether originally dug by the Heathens, 
or the primitive Chriſtians, has been much 
diſputed by the learned. Each alley, or paſ- 
ſage, is about four feet broad, and fix or eight 
feet high, and are not only carried on ftrait 
forward to a ſurpriſing length, but have others 
running off every way, like ſo many lanes or 
ſtreets of a city. On the fides of theſe alleys 
were the niches or graves, wherein the dead 
bodies were depoſited, which were laid length- 
Wiie, three or four rows one over another, 
parallel to the alley. Each of theſe graves 
was juſt capable of receiving one body, and 
had its mouth cloſed with large tiles, and 

| | lome- 
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ſometimes p1 of marble ented 
eti pieces cem 2 


in a curious manner. On ſome few 
tiles is found the name of the deceaſed per. 
ſon; but frequently a palm-tree, engraven 
or painted. In ſome places, there are little 
grottos or chapels, hewn out of the rock, 
ing off hom the common gallery, which 
| niches all round them, = are ſometimes 
adorned with old Moſaic work or painting: 
theſe ſeem to have been the burial- places of 
particular families. 


As to the opinion of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians digg ing theſe caves, and not only bury. 
ing their martyrs there in times of perſecution, 
but aſſembling in them for the performance 
of divine ſervice, it is highly improbable ; for 
as it is not to be conceived how they ſhould 
carry on ſuch a vaſt work, unknown to their 


— hag 


* Biſhop Burnet, who ſaw both the Catacombs || ; 
of Rome and Naples, gives us a particular de- 
ſcription of the latter, which are much more lofty 
and ſpacious than the former, the alleys being I mu; 
82 about twenty feet broad, and fifteen nun 

igh; and inſtead of three or four rows of niches, Þ 1 
as in the Roman Catacombs, there are ſix or ſeven | con 
in thoſe of Naples. But the biſhop ſaw no ſigns || tien 
of any thing intended to cloſe up theſe niches gen 
when the bodies were laid in them; fo that they Þ that 
muſt have been very unwholeſome ſtinking places, Þ Chi 
where ſome thouſands of bodies lay rotting, with- [ 
out any thing to ſhut in fo hekfins a She and ant 
ſmell, for the niches appcar to be too low for 
cothns. eve 


perſe- C“ 
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ecuting governors, conſidering the multi- 
tude of hands that muſt have been employed, 
and the mountains of rubbiſh brought out of 
theſe prodigious caverns, ſo likewiſe it is ab- 
ſurd to think they could hold their aſſemblies 
amidſt the annoyance of ſo much ſtench and 
corruption . It is therefore more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, with proteſtant writers in general, 
that the Catacombs were originally the com- 
mon ſepulchres of the antient Romans, and 
were not uſed, after the cuſtom of burning the 
dead was introduced amongſt them, unleſs for 
ſlaves, and the meaner ſort of people +. mg 


® This is the ſentiment of the biſhop lately men- 
tioned, who tells us he tound the — in the 
Catacombs of Naples fo ſtrong, that though he 
was as little ſubject to vapours as moſt men, yet 
he had all -the day long, after he was in them, 


| which was not near an hour, a confuton, and, as 


hk were, a boiling in his head, that diſordered him 


extremely; whence he infers, that if there is now 


ſo much ſtagnating air there, it muſt have been 


much more {ſenſible and intolerable, whilſt vaſt 
| numbers of bodies were rotting in the niches. 


The ſame prelate is of opinion, that the Cata- 
combs were originally the burial-places of the an- 
tient Romans : but he thinks it undeniable from 
genuine inſcriptions that have been found in them, 


| that they were uſed for the fame purpoſe, by the 
| Chriſtians of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


ft Laying up the bodies in caves, was a very 
antient way of diſpoſing of the dead, and appears 


| to have been propagated by the Phœnicians, where- 


ever they lent their colonies. When a hero died 
Vor. VII. E or 
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The noble amphitheatre at Verona, is the 
beſt preſerved of any ſtructure of that Kind, 
the inſide of it being {till almoſt entire. It is of 
an oval figure, having forty-four rows of ſeats 
of white marble, placed one over another, 
each being about eighteen inches high, and 
as much in breadth, to that the whole would 
conveniently contain 23,000 ſpectators. 


The city of Rimini ſtill ſhews ſeveral moru- 
ments of its ancient ſplendor, particularly a 
fine marble bridge of five arches, begun by 
Auguſtus, and finiſhed by Tiberius. A trium- 
phal arch, built by Auguſtus, which is like. 
wiſe of marble, terves at preſent for one of is 
gates, though part of it is deſtroyed. There 
is alio a Suggeſtum. looking much like the 
pedeſtal of a pillar, from whence Cæſar is ſaid 
to have harangued his ſoldiers after he had 
paſſed the Rubicon. a 


But perhaps no part of Italy, except Rome, 
abounds more witu remains of antiquity tha 
the neighbourhood of Puzzuoli and Baia, + 


mongſt which are ſeveral pillars ſtanding in the 


or was killed, in a foreign expedition, it was uſu 
to burn his body, in order to bring home the 
aſhes, and thereby oblige the Manes to follow, 
that fo his country might not be deprived of the 
benefit of his tutelage. This Mr. Monro thinks 
was the original of burning the dead, which by 
degrees ber me common to all who could bes 
the exp: nce. As to the pretent manner of intet- 
ment, it was firit introduced by the —— 
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bay, in a great depth of water, which are 
commonly reckoned a part of Caligula's bridge, 
though ſome of our moſt judicious travellers 
have made it appear they ſupported the arches 
of a ſtrong and ſtately mole, built for the de- 
fence and convenience of the harbour. Be 
this as it will, the work muſt have been pro- 
digious ; as is alſo the Pi/cina mirabilis, or 
Wonderful Fiſh-pond, which ſeems to have been 
a reſervoir of water, ſupported by eight and 
forty large pillars, all hewn out of the rock. 
It is 150 paces long, thirty high, and forty 
broad, and is laid over with old plaiſter now as 
hard as ſtone itſclf. Some aſcribe this work 
to Nero, though others ſay it was built by A- 


grippa, to preſerve water for the uſe of his 
navy. 


The other curioſities in this neighbourhood 
are the Centum Camera, or Hundred Chambers, 
being a great number of large rooms, cut out 
of a rock. and covered over with plaiſter; the 
houſe and ſepulchre of Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero: the ſepulchre of Virgil; the ruins of 
the ſeat of Hortenſius, of an amphitheatre and 
a circus ; the grottos already deſcribed, and 


many others, on which there is not room to 
enlarge. 


The Via Appia, which runs along for about 
thirty miles, between Rome and Naples, is a 
noble remain of antiquity. This highway, 
which was begun in the Conſulate of Appius 
Claudius Cæcus, from whom it takes its name, 


E 2 extend- 
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extended quite from Rome to Brunduſium, now 
Brindiſi. upwards of tree hondred miles, and 
was more frequented by perſons of quality 2. 
mong the antient Romans, than any other in 
Italy. It is twelve fect broad, conſiſting chief. 
ly of blue ſtones, of a cubical form, each fide 
meaſuring a foot and a half. The ſtrength of 
this pavement appears from its long duration, 
for it has now 1::{ited above two thoutand year, 
and is for ſeveral miles together as entire as 
when it was firſt made. . 


The Jia Flamima was another famous road 
of this nature, extending northwards from 
Rome to Rimii.'. Some remains of it are ſtill 
to be ſeen, but not ſo entire as the Via Appia, 
from whence it appe:rs to have been paved 
with broad flints and pebbles, having on each 
fade a border of ſtone. 


Near the city of Cumæ, in Terra di La 
vozo in Naples, is a grotto, or Cave, in 
which the famous Cumeza Sybil is ſaid to 
have delivered her oracles *®. It is hewn 

out 


»The Sibyls among the antients were vi 
ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired, who, in the 
height of their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and fore- 


told things to come. Authors are not agreed a- 


bout the number of Sibyls, ſome reckoning three, 
others four, and Varro ten ; but the moſt celebrat- 
ed were the Delphic, Ervthrzan, and Cumzan. 
The Sibylline oracles were held in great venera- 
tion, and the books wherein they were written, 

were 
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out of a rock, is ſeven hundred feet lon 
twenty broad, and about eighteen high ; — 
at the end of this great cave, there is a nar- 
row paſſage two hundred feet in length, and 
ſeven in Feighch, which leads to a kind of 
apartment, conſiſting of three little rooms, 
where are ſtill ſome remains of Moſaic work, 
and a fountain of clear water, in which the 
Sibyl is ſuppoſed to have bathed herſelf. 
From hence it is ſaid, the cave ran formerly 
to Cumæ, which is three miles off: but the 


were kept by the Romans with infinite care, no- 
thing of moment being undertaken without con- 
ſulting them. When theſe propheteſſes received 
their pretended inipirations, their looks grew wild, 
they were ſeized with violent tremblings, and all 
the ſymptoms of madnets and diſtraction. Thus 
Virgil deſcribes the Cumæan Sibyl when receiving 
the divine Afflatus: 


— Subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non com, tæ manſere come ; ſed pettus anbelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque wideri, 

Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eft numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei NED. VI. 


Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 

And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came; 

Her hair ſtood up, convulſive rage poſſeſs d 

Her trembling limbs, and head her lab'ring breaſt: 

Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 

And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke ; 

Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 

When all the God comes ruſlung on her 1 '. 
DRYDEN. 


> BY paſſage 


1541 
paſſage is now choaked up, by the falling in 


of the rock in feveral places. The mark; 
of the chillel are (till to be ſeen in all parts of 
this grotto. 


A moſt beautiful pavement of Moſaic work 
was found above ground at Fraſcati, in a 
houſe belonging to tie jetuits, called Rufinella, 
which, it is pretended, made part of Cicero: 
Tuſculum. Here is alſo a buſt of Minerva, 
armed with a caſque and cuiraſs, much larger 
than nature, and executed in the grandef 
manner. 


In the Arſenal cf Genoa, is ſtill preſerved 
the roſtrum, or beak of a Roman ſhip, made 
of iron, about a foot long, and reſembling : 
boar's head; and in tlie ſame place is ali 
preſerved the complete armour of above forty 
noble Amazons of Genoa, who, having ob- 
tained a bull from Pope Boniface the Eighth, 
between four and five hundred years age. 
went armed cap-à-pe to the Holy war, and 
figna'ized themſelves by their ſurpriſing ac- 
tivity and valour. 


The ſubterranean city of Herculaneum, 
buried under the Lava and aſhes of mou 
Veſuvius, now for near ſeventcen hundred 
centuries, and diſcovered at the beginning 
the laſt century, is an object on which the at 


tention of the curious has been fixed for many 
years. 


The 
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The moſt valuable, beyond doubt, of all 
the monuments of antiquity which are ad- 
mired there, is the great number of manu- 
ſcripts on Egyptian paper, blackened, and al- 
moſt calcined, and nearly in the ſame ſtate as 
if drawn out of an oven They have, how- 
ever, found out the art of unrolling them, 
and of gluing the leaves on a very thin = 
licle ; happily they are written but on one fide. 
They are now labouring to tranſcribe theſe 
manuſcripts, which it requires only time to 
do. They will, no doubt, hereafter ſucceed 
ſo far as to interpret them; they are all Greck, 
and the characters are generally diſtinct, and 
read without much difficulty. 


Next to the maruſcripts, the moſt ſtriking 
remains found in this place, are the great 
number and variety of houſhold utenfils, and 
little family moveables, many of which re- 
ſemble ours; and it is neceſſary to remark 
here, that hardly any but thoſe made of me- 
tal would have been able to laſt fo long. Here 
have been found, among other things of this 
kind, filver diſhes emboſſed, with their ſub- 
cups in the form of our coffee-diſhes. They 
have found antique drinking-glaſſes, ſeveral 
of which are of diferent forms, together with 
bottles, which alone would prove that the an- 
tients knew how to found and blow glaſs ; 
and even that they had a fort of white, enough 
to make window panes of. One ſtep further, 
and they had diſcovered, as well as we, the 
method of rendering blown glaſs flat, and of 

making 
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making it into ſquares ; nor would they then 
have remained deſtitute of that greateſt of me. 
dern convenicncics, which we enjoy almof 
without perceiving it, viz. of thoſe window 
and glaſs doors, which let in day light to u, 
at the ſame time that thy preſerve us from 
all the injuries of the air; which exhibit to ug, 
even 1n the interior part of our houſes, the 
variegated view of nature, and which tranſ- 
form the winds, the trois, the tempeſts, into 
a magnificent moving picture before our eyes, 


The Romans, however, were ſtill far from 
the art of running glaſs, and making it into 
mirrours. There was a neceſſity, firſt of bring. 
ing the matter and the methed of fuſing it to 
ſuch a perfection, as that it ſhould imitate 
cryital ; then to know how to plane and poliſh 
this purified gla!>, before they could think of 
fixing its trantparence by a leaf of tin impreg- 
nated with mercury. It appears, that they 
had not even the ait of tinning metal:,, thou 
they knew extreme:y well how to apply go 
and fiiver to them. In fact, the ſtatue and 
horſe of Marcus Aurelius, at the Capitol. were 
gilt; a great number of family utenſils, the 
very kitchen furniture found at Herculaneum, 
is frequently ſilver, but never tinnec over. It 
is the ceverſe, with reſpect to folders ; we find 
none among any pieces of antiquity in filver, 
but only in tin; and as this kind of ſolder is 
weak, we ſee nothing more of it than the 
ſhattered remains. 
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In this ſubterraneous city was found lace 
made of gold wire. It is of pure gold, and 
wove like cloth. They had not yet ſo much 
as ſet themſelves about thinking how to {ub!li- 
tute, inſtead of a gold — a thread of 
filver gilt, which ſhould be as beautiful, light, 
and of a price greatly inferior to the other. 
For a very ſtrong reaſon, they had never taken 
any thoughts about ſparing again in che ma- 
terials, without loſing any thing in the out- 
ward luſtre, by making flat the fad thread of 
filver gilt, and rolling it round a ſilken thread. 
The Romans were very far from foreſeeing, 
that the time would come, when an ounce of 

Id would be ſucient to gild a thread of 
Liver hx leagues in length. 


Among the great number of rings and pre- 
cious ſtones ſet in ſignets, found at Hercula- 
neum, it does not appear that they have met 
with one diamond Very few diamonds are 
ſeen that are antique; without doubt, becauſe 
they have bern retailed upon us by the mo- 
derns, as faſt as they have diſcovered them. 
If ſome of the paſſages of Pliny and Ilidore 
give us reaſon to think, that the antients made 
ule of the fragments of the diamond to engrave 
on hard ſtones, and to faſhion even the dia- 
mond itſelf, it does not appear, that they had 
made any great progreſs in the art of bringing 
the natural fagets, or little ſuperficies, to per- 
fection, of multiplying and of poliſhing them 
with their own proper powder. The coloured 
ſtones found in Here um are mounted in 

| gold, 
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gold, but very clumſily. Several fignets & 
amethyſts have been found here cut in the 
rounding, to the degree of a drop of talloy 
on a plane; alſo ſome emeralds, ſome engrave 


in the lone, others in relief; together wih! 


onyxes, cornelians, &. If we have any ſupe. 
riority over the antients, in the practice of cer. 
tain arts, it 15 not at leaſt in that of cutting and 
faſhioning theſe hard ſtones : here have been 
found little vaſes of rock cryſtal, the mouth 
of which is ſo narrow, that the inſide could 


not have been made hollow as it is, withouÞ 


much induſtry and patience ; and it is doubt. 
ed, whether, with greater advantages, our 


workmen would have ſucceeded better in it 


There cannot be any art of more antiquity 
than this. In the cabinet of Baron Stoch, a 
celebrated antiquary, at Florence, is a corne- 
han, fit for ſetting in a ſignet, on which ar 
engraved the ſeven heroes of the antient The- 
ban war, with their names in Greek charac- 
ters. We know not at preſent of any preciou 


ſtone that is engraved of a higher antiquity. | 


It is believed to be of the time of the Trojan | 


war ; but the origin of this art is ſtill more 
antient. It was common in Egypt before the 
going out of the Iſraelites, ſince they had among 
them lapidaries, and engravers in fine ſtones, 
of which we find a proof in Exodus “. 


* And thou ſhalt take two onyx-ſtones, and 
grave on them the nan.es of the children of Iſrael, 
With the work of an engraver in ſtone, 


2 — — —é—P 


like the engravings of a ſignet ſhalt thou engrave | 


&c. Exod. chap. xxviii. v. 9, 11. 
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In the public monuments of antiquity, de- 
cency is ſe dom violated. It is not the fame 
with thoſe deſigned for the uſe of private per- 
ſons, and the interior decoration of their 
houſes. As the Pagan religion was no reſtraint 


to debauchery, the ornaments of paintings, 


ſculpture, moulding and carving in the houſe- 
hold furuiture of the antients, inſtead of that 
ſeriouineſs and gravity which our venera- 
tion for antiquity leads us to ſeek for there, 
frequently preſent either obſcene objects, or 
the caprices of a wanton and trilling imagina- 
tion. Among the remains of this Kind icund 
at Herculancum, was a tripod of bral:, as re- 
markable for the beauty of the work, as the 
impudence of three figures of ſatyrs, which 
ſupported the ſcat. 


Here has been found a little limb of ſilver, 
weighing two or three our.ces, on Which is 
delineated a dial, or the horary lines: the 
numbers in it which mark the hours, and the 
initial letters of the names of the months, are 
diſtinctly engraved; the tail of the animal, 
whole thigh was repreſented in toe limb, 
ſerved as a pin to the dial. Our author had 
neither permiſmion nor opportunity to examine 
for what latitude this cial was made, which 
was fo much the more difficult to determine, 
as the {malin-1> of the ray did not permit any 
great preciion in the angles. 


REMAR K- 
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REMARKABLE CUSTOMS, 


T HE Eccleſiaſtical day beginning at mid. 
night, throughout the whole Chrittia 
world, and all the rites of the Reman church 
being regulated by it; it is ſomewhat extraor. 
dinary, that the civil day ſhould not commence 
at Rome with the eccleſiaſtical; and that Italy 
alone, with a remarkable fiingularity, ſhould 
differ in point of fuch common practice from 
all the reſt of Europe. The Italians begin 
counting the hours, in a ſeries of twenty-four, 
from the end of the day, a time equivocal, 
arbitrary, and morally impoſſible to be deter- 
mined. This whimfical cuftom favours ſtrong- 
ly cf barbariſm ; and from hence it comes to 
aſs, that at Rome, and almoſt throughout all 
taly, they count every day at noon one hour 
different from the evening before ; and that 
noon-tide, which they, nevertheleſs, ſtand in 
need of knowing exactly, on account of their 
eccleſiaſtical rites, varies more than three hours 
from winter to ſummer. At Rome, in the 
ſolſtice of June, at the hour of noon, the clock 
ſtrikes ſixteen; but in the winter ſolſtice, in 
December, nineteen. As the length of the 
day, eſpecially when taken from the twilight 
of the evening before, to that of the next 
day, differs from one day to another, ſeveral 


minutes, in order to avoid every day meddling | 


with their clocks, they have conceived, that 
they ought to wait till the differences ſo accu- 
mulated, 
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mulated, from day to day, ſhould amount to 
about fifteen minutes; and that they may act 
conformably to this regulation, all the clocks 
of the city muke a fcip of a qua;ter of an hour 
on a day appointed, tomerimes at the end of 
eight -ay*, Hmetimes at the end of titt--n, and 
ſometimes atier an interval of fix weeks. For 
this purpole, 4 printed almazac informs us, that, 
from the fixteenth of February, for inſtance, 
to the twenty-iourth, it will be noon at a quar- 
ter pat eighteen, but that on the twenty- 
fourth, ic will be noon at eighteen o'clock 
reciſely, and continue ſo till the fixth of 
arch, &c. That from the firſt of June till 
the thirteenth of July, the hour of noon is to be 
reckoned at faxteen o'clock ; on the thirteenth 
of July, at fixteen and a quarter, and fo on 
through the reſt of the months, inſomuch, that 
in the ſpace of a whole year, the time of noon 
varies from fifteen to eighicen; and that not 
by an inſenſible progreſſion from one day to a- 
nother, but by ſkipping a quarter of an hour 
between a fixed day and the day after, at the 
end of eight or fifteen, and ſometimes after 
an uniform march of forty days. 


The Emperor in his Tuſcan territories, and 
the Infant Duke of Parma, in his, have cut, 
within theſe few years, this gordian knot, by or- 
daining, that the hours there ſhould be reckon- 
ed conformably to the cuſtom univerſally re» 
ceived throughout the reſt of Europe. 


Vor. VII. F Rome, 
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Rome, as well as the greateſt part of the 
cities ot Italy, has ſeveral literary focteties, 
which go ender the name of academies, 
Thelte ſomet:wes hold public aſſemblies. where. 
in many pieces in verie are read, particulurh 
ſonnets, a kind of poetry, the taſte for which 
has ſupro:ted itfeli in Ialy, for upwards of 
theſe thice centuries pail, 


Ar Pifa, ita marble bridge, on which, every 
three years, is exh.bited a broular felt; val, the 
orig! n of which i loſt in the 1wmortenel> of an. 
tinuity. dix hundred and forty canmpions, 
divided into two troops, armed with cujraſles 
and gilt helmets, difpute with each other the 
bridge with heavy blows of clubs; ani fre- 
quen: lv they hur! one another into the river, 
where there are boats ready to receive and 
ſuccour them. The carnage of the comda- 
tant ſometimes renders this ſpectacle tragical. 


A cuttom prevails at Mantua, and ſome o- 
ther cities in Italy, of making travellers leave 
their piſtols, carabines, and other arms, at 
the gate through which they enter ; the per- 
ſon who takes charge of the arme, gives the 
traveller a ticket, like a double tally, one 
piece of which the ſtranger keeps, and the 
other is tied to his arms, which a e ſent to the 
gate at which ke decker his intention of go- 
ing out, and there delivered to him, on pro- 
decing his ticket. Thi: cullom was borrows 
ed from the ancient Romans, who, according 
to \ alcrius axim e, had ſone tuch cere- 
mony obicrved in taeir Culonics. 5 
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The city of Venice has ſeveral ceremonies 
and cuſtoms peculiar to itſelf, the moſt ſolemn 
of which, is that obſerved upon Aſcenſion-Day, 
when the Doge, with the utmolt pump, per- 
forms the ceremony of marrying the ſca, in 
the manner following. In the morning, three 
hundred ſenators, repairing to the Ducal pa- 
lace in their ſcarlet robes, accempany the 
Dove, in all his formalities, to the ſea- ſide, 
where he goes on board his ſtate-barge, at- 
tended by the Pope's Nuncio on his right 
hand, and the patriarch of the city on his left: 
the ſenators follow, and being ſcated in their 
places, thz admiral, who fits at the helm, 
makes a fignal, upon which the muſic ſtrikes 
up. and the flaves begin to row the veſſel, 
which appears to dance to the muſic. The 
Ducal barge is followed by a vaſt number of 
other barges and gondolas, all decorated in 
the richelt manner, with the foreign ambaſla- 
dors, nobility, and gentlemen travellers on 
board ; and being arrived at a imall iſland, a- 
bout two miles from the city, the Doge takes 
a ring off his finger, and drops it into the ſea, 
repeating the following formula; D.;/pon/amwus 
te, Mare, in ſig num perpetui Dominii, i. e. With 
this ring ave wed thee, O Sea, in token of our 
perpetual dominion over thee This ceremony is 
no ſooner ended, than the barges tack about, 
and row to the church of St. Nicholas, in a 
neighbouring iſland, to hear maſ: ; and from 
thence return in the fame pompous manner 
to the Ducal palace, where the company are 
magnihcently entertained, The folemnity of 

FI the 
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the day is concluded by a rowing match of all | yer 
the barges and gondolas that acc mpanied the | ing 
Doge in the morning. They rendezvous upon |F dec 
the large canal of Murano, where being drawn | 
up, in all their ſplendid decorations, under | ct 
the ſound of trumpets, and other mutic, they f at 
row and joftle one againſt another, with luck ] tw 
force, that many of chem turn keel upwards, F gn 
„This whimſical privilege of marrying the tea tte 
was granted to thi. republic by Pope Alex.] te 
ander the Third, for their good offices in rail. } liq 


ing him to the pontifical dignity. ſor 


The Carnival is another diverſion peculiar } of 
to this city. It always begins on the ſecond F hu 
holiday after Chriſtmas, and laſts till Lent, } wi 
during which time, there is an univerſal change | fac 
of drets, cuſtoms, and laws ; the faces of every 
body are hid under a whimſical variety of 
maſks ; the play-houſes and gaming-houſes are 

id open, all marks of diſtinction, even of 
ſexes, are ſet aſide, and all move and act up- 
on an equal footing. Conſtraint, reſpett, 
ceremony, care, buſineſs, and even virtue, 
modeſty, and decorum, ſeem baniſhed from 
ſociety, to give place to joy, liberty, folly, and 
licentiouſneſs. The piazza of St. Mark, and 
the other moſt public parts of the city, are 
covered with toyſhops, and frequented by jug- 
glers, rope-dancers, tumblers, mountebanks, 
puppet-ſhows, and fortune-tellers ; and the 
whole city is crowded with courtezans from 
all parts of Italy. The plays and opers | 
make, indeed, the much finer ad 

ver 
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verſions of this ſeaſon ; but the cuſtom of 

ing maſked, gives ſuch a great handle to in- 
decent libertles, that decency ſeems to be to- 
tally extinguiſhed. The aſſemblies called Ri- 
dotti, where they play at Baſſet, are y_ 
at the lame time with the theatres. Ten or 
twelve rooms may be ſometimes ſeen with 
gaming tables in each, crowded with game- 
ters maiked, with ladies of quality and cour- 
tezans. They have alſo certain rooms, where 
liquors and ſweetmeats are fold. Every per- 
ſon thus maſked, provided he is well dreſſed, 
has the liberty of talking to the ladies, even 
of the highelt quality; no body, not even the 
huſband himſelf, taking notice at that time of 
what is ſaid to his wife, becauſe the maſk is 
ſacred. But no maſk muſt wear a ſword. 


Theſe extravagant diverſions are ſaid to be 
permitted by the ſenate of Venice, to divert 
the people from feeling the heavy burden of 
their government, which, without ſuch a- 
muſement, it is ſuppoſed, would be intoler- 
able: but the true motive ſeems to be, the 
vaſt number of ſtrangers, who come from al! 
parts of Italy, to partake of the diverſions of 
the Carnival, and bring great ſums of money 
to the place; there being ſometimes no leſs 
than ſeven * ſovereign princes, and be- 
tween thirty and forty thoutand other foreign- 


ers at Venice to ſce theſe diverſions. 


Another diverſion peculiar to this city, is their 
br.Jge battles, which arc fought only hand to 
| N 
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fit, one pariſh or ward againſt another, upon 
the bi. {ge that parts them, and as thove bridges 
have tether battlements nor rails, they fre. 
quently {row one another into the canal. ard 
ſometimes one man in the fall draws his an- 
tagor 1it after him, and perhaps two or three 
mote age by the tame means drawn after them, 
But a viverfion prac ited in ſeveral parts of 
this c.ty on Holy I huriday, 1s {til more pe. 
cullar io the \ enctiaus, though not unknown 
to the ancient Romans, as appears from Clay. 
dian. It is as foliows: A ſet of men, by the 
help of a nuwwaber of poles, which they lay a 
croſe each others Mulders, rear themtelves up 
into nu kind of pyramid, of four or hve ſtories 
or 1ows of men, riling one above another; 


and their weight is fo equally diſtributed, that 


eveiy ien is very well able to bear his ſhare 
of it: thee rows growing Jeſs and leſs, as they 
advance in height, a little boy crowns the 
py: mid. who, after ſome little time, leaps 
down, ande caught in the arms of one of 
thoſe on the ground, and is followed by 
all the reit, orc atter another, till the whole 
ſtru-rure is ſallen to pieces. 


in their marriages, the Venetians regard 
en'y riches or connections, and in general, 
the perions to be married, never fee one an- 
corner til they come before the prieſt. Ta pre- 
vent j gung noblemen, and gentlemen of fortune 
marrying too joon, or falling into worle dila- 
fler-, their mothers make no ſcruple to hire 
one or two concubines for them at a time; and 
a mal 


— 
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a man that has a mind for one or more hand- 
ſome girls, may be readily ſupplied, with great 
choice, even by the girls own mothers, who 
expole their daughters to open ſale. 


There is a dance peculiar to Muglia in If- 
tria, Which is performed on the laſt day of 
the Carnival, and is called the dance of the 
Green. Ihe men in one group, and the 
women in another, are crowned with garlands ; 
and holding a bow in their hands, begin to 
join each other; and by many whimſical kinds 
of evolutions, by which the one paues under 
the bows of the other, the male troop firit 
ſurrounds the females; after which, by the like 
motion, theſe ſurround the other; and from 
thence intermingle each man to a woman, and 
knit themſelves fo within each others bow, 
that one would think it im poiũble for them to 
diſentangle themſelves, without loſing their 
hold: but yet they do it, by ſome freſh evo- 
lutions, with ſurpriſing eaſe and ſwiftneſs, 
after which each icx repair to their oppoſite 
ſtations. 
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REVOLUTIONS and other MEMORABLE 
EVENTS. 


C Elebrated as this country is, hiſtorians have 
given no certain, nor even probable rea- 
ſons for its being called Italy. Indeed it was 
not antiently comprehended under any one 
common name; for, being cantoned into 2 
variety of ſmall ſovereignties, with a name ap- 
| Propriated to each, the country in Jon Was 
then only known by the names of its ſeveral 
provinces or diviſions. 


Savoy, was originally poſſeſſed by the Al. 
lobroges, the Centrones, and other barbarouz 
people, as the Romans ſtiled them. Part of 
them were ſubdued by Terentius Varro, and 
the remainder by Auguſtus, who formed them 
into a province ; and when the empire was 
over-run by foreign nations, Savoy ſuffered the 
common fate, ſometimes ſubje& to one, ſome- 
times to another. 


About the year 999, Berol.!, the ſon of 
Hugh, Duke of Saxony, went into Italy 
with his uncle the Emperor Otho the Third, 
who conferred upon him the government, and 
ſoon after the ſovereignty of Savoy: from which 
period, to the year 1690. nothing — 
or remarkable is to be found in the hiſtory 
this part of Italy. 


In 


| 
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In the year 1690, the Duke of Savoy en- 
tered into the grand alliance, when the con- 
ſederates ſupplied him with a conſiderable body 
of troops, beſides large remittances of money, 
to enable him to make head againſt the French: 
but in this war, he was generally unfortunate, 
particularly in 1693, when the French obtained 
a complete victory, and Dake Schomberg, 
General of the Engliſh auxiliaries, was mor- 
tally wounded. 


In 1696, he concluded a ſeparate peace with 
France, in conlideration of their reſtoring to 
him moſt of the towns taken from him during 


the war. It was alſo ſtipulated that the Duke 


of Burgundy ſhould marry his daughter, and 
that the French refugees ſhould be all baniſhed 
from the territories of Savoy. Upon the death 
of Charles the Second, King of Spain, he 
joined the French, and with their aſſiſtance, 
endeavoured to prevent the Germans, under 
Prince Eugene, penetrating into Italy. But 
when the Germans had paſſed the Alps, he 
began to liſten to propolals made to him by 
the allies. Lewis the Fourteenth, having re- 
ceived ſome intimation of this, impriſoned 
many of his troops; whereupon the Duke 
ſeized the ambaſſadors of France and Spain, 
with all the French at Turin. He was reſolved 
to adhere to the allies, and to make as good a 
ſtand againſt France as he could. Prince Eugene, 
who commanded the Emperor's army in Lom- 
bardy, ſent him, from time to time, _ _ 

etacn- 
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detachments as he could ſpare, which ſervei 
as a fort of flying camp, and harraſſed the 
French while they beheged his tewns, but 
could not prevent their ſucceſs in almoſt ey 
attempt, Verceil, Suz1, and Ivrea ſurrendered 
in the year 1704, and Verue, after a fix monthy 
ſieve, in 17c5. But theie fortreſſes were ſo 
weli deferded, thit the French tuffered conh. 
de rable le ſe, and the Duke thereby gained time 
til: the cunfederates could march to his aflift. 
ance. 


On the -d of June 1706, the French laid 
ſicge to Turin, and on the 28th of Auguſt fol. 
lowing, the Duke of Savoy was joined by 
Prince Eugene, with the main body of the 
Imperial army. On the th of September they 
attacked the enemy before Turin, with ther 
united forces, and gained a complete viftory, 
The ſame day, the duke entered his capital in 
triumph. which was now reduced to the lat 
extrem.ty, hiving endured a ſiege of three 
months, and coniumed very near all their am- 


munition and proviſion. At this battle, the | 


Duke of Orleans and Marſhal Marſin, who 
commanded the French, were wounded, and 
the Marthal died in three days after. The al- 
hes took an hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
an] ſeven thouſand priteners ; whereupon not 
only the towns in Savoy and Piedmont, which 
the French had taken, were immediately re- 
duced to the ebedience of the Duke of Savoy, 
but the Imperialiſts became malters of the Mi- 

laneſe, 
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laneſe, and drove the French entirely out of 
Lombardy. 


In 1707, Count Tavn, the Impeti il general, 
marched with tftee? thoutnd men into the 
kingdom of Napie:, which he conquercd 
without much bloodtied. Ihe Duke of Sas oy 
and Prince Eugene, at the ſame time, n arcued 
intoF rance wit. an army of ferty thouland men, 
and in conjunction with the contederate fleet, 
commanded by Sir Ch udeily Shovel, laid fiege 
t, 16. bon, but the taking of it being found 
impracucable, the duke 1ecuned into Italy be- 
fu.c che end of a month. On the conclution 
of che peace in 1713, the ailies, in conüde- 
ration of the ſervice he had performed, and 
the hazards he had run in the contederate cauſe, 
conferred on him the kingdom of Sicily, to 
which the king of Spam ge his content, on 
condition of his S1ci41:n Mzelty's entering into 
a him alliance with him. 


In 1718, the M:rquis de Lede invaded Sicily, 
with eighteen thouland Spaniards, and moit 
ot the rowns ſuun:iiited to him and acknow- 
ledged the ſoverciguty of king Philip. Great 
Britin. France, am. the emperor, immediately 
entered into an a'liance, which, upon the States 
General coming into it, obtained the name of 
the Quadruple alliance. By this treaty, they 
avreca to tee the peace of Utrecht performed 
in all its articles, except ſuch as might be 


altered by their unanimous conſent, The King 
of Spain, overpoweree by the Inperjaliſts and 
Leir 
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their allies, agreed to evacuate the iſlands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, to acknowledge the em. 
peror's title to one, and the King of Sarinia'; 
to the other. His Sardinian Majeſty's domi. 
nions having er joy ed almoſt a profound peace 
ever fince the year 1-20, many abuſes that 
had crept into the adminiſtration during their 
wars, have been corrected, and trade as well 
as manufactures of all kinds greatly encou- 
raged. Their laws alſo, which were extremely 
voluminous, have bcen reviewed, and reduced 
into a narrower compaſs, by which means, the 
proceedings in courts of judicature are facili. 
tated, to the great ſatisfaction and convenience 
of the ſubjects. 


The territories of the Venetians in Italy, 
are divided into a variety of provinces ; but 
the duchy of Venice contains almoſt all the 
Venetian ſea coaſt in Italy, with the iſlands, 
lakes and marſhes. They boaſt that their go- 
vernment has latted upwards of thirteen hun- 
died years; but their ſtate has certainly undes 
gone many Changes and revolutions in that 


About the year 1325, the great council, 
which was then compoſed of the chief citizens, 
paſſed an act for reducing their number, and 
velling the ſovereign authority in certain fami- 
lies and their iſſue male, who at the aged 
twenty-five were to be introduced into the 
aſſembly, without any election, or any other 


form than that of proving their 3 
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This body of men have long fince aſſumed the 
title of noble Venetians, who look upon them- 
ſelves to be at leaſt equal to the electors of the 
empire, and but one degree below kings ; for 
which reaſon, ny ſeldom travel into foreign 


countries, where they muſt have the morth.. 
cation of being conſidered merely as private 
gentlemen. | 


About a century ago, it was com there 


| were about five and twenty hundred of theſe 


noble Venetians who had voices in the great 
council, but their numbers are now much re- 
duced, notwithſtanding the increaſe of fami- 
les; for during their war with the Turks in 
Candia, when their treaſury began to be ex- 
hauſted, and on other exigencies of the ſtate, 
they permitted merchants and opulent citizens, 
and even ſome foreigners to purchaſe the ho- 
nour of nobility, and conſequently a ſeat in the 

council, for themſelves and their heirs. 

order of nobles, is uſually divided into 
four claſſes. Firſt, Thoſe twelve families that 
were really noble, before the inſtitution of the 
commonwealth. Secondly, Such as were re- 
giſtered, when the members of the great coun- 
eil were limited. Thirdly, Such as have pur- 
chafed their nobility. And Fourthly, Thoſe 
who have been created noble in reward for di- 
ſtinguiſhed merit. 


The Duchy of Mantua, in the year 1100, 
was by ſome leading men. of the country, 
erected into a government of its own, and — 
der 
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dered independent of any foreign power. But 
their liberties ſoon decayed, and Mantua be. 
came ſubje&t to ſeveral tyrants; the laſt of 
whom was however depoſcd in 1328, by Lewis 
de Gonzaga, who obtained the ſovereignty ay 
vicar of the empire. His ſucceſſors enjoyed 
the title of Lords of Mantua, till the year 
1435, When the emperor honoured them with 
the title of Marquis; and Charles the Fifth, 
afterwards, conferred that of Duke, on Frede- 
rick the Second. The duchy continued in this 
branch till 1627, when Vincent the Second 
dying without iſſue, his couſin Charles Gon- 
zaga, Duke of Nevers in France, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lewis the Thirteenth obtained the du- 
chy. His grandſon Ferdinand Charles the 
Fourth, adhering to the French king in the 
wars of thoſe times, was proſcribed by the em- 
_ who ſeized the duchy as a forfeited 
ee; and the duke dying in 1708, without 
iſſue, it fell into the poſſcſion of his Imperial 
majeſty. 


The Duchy of Parma was antiently inha- 
bited by the Tuſcans, and above an hundred 
years before the birth of Chriſt, a colony was 
eſtabliſhed there, by the Romans. Upon the 
declenfion of the Roman empire, it became 
ſubje& to the barbarous nations that invaded 
Italy; but it was again reduced to the power 
of * ſee of Rome, by Pope Julius the Se- 
con a 
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In the year 1545, Pope Paul the Third» 
created his natural fon Peter Lewis Farneſe, 
Duke of Parma and Placenza, but the empe- 
ror diſputed his title, till his fon Octavio Far- 
neſe married Margaret of Auſtria the emperor's 
natural daughter, which confirmed this duchy 
to the Farnelian family, though the emperor 
ſtill looks upon it as a ficf of the empire, and 
revertible to him in failure of male iſſue. 
The Pope, on the contrary, claims it as a 
fee of - Holy See, and actually receives 
ten thouſand crowns per annum of this 
prince. 


Genon, which was the antient Liguria, fell 
under the dominion of the Romans, with the 
other parts of Italy. The city was taxen at 
that time and deitroyed by Mago, the brother 
of Hannibal, but was rebuilt by L»cenus, 
under the conſulſhip of Servilins Scipio and 
Nepos. Upon the revolution of the Roman 
empire, it became ſubject to the Lombards; 
after which, the Genovſe erected governments 
of their own, but were ſo tumuituous and 
unſteady, that no fate has ever undergane 

reater changes. They were lucceſſively ſub- 
ject to tie Archbiſhop of Milan, the French, 
the Marquis of VMontferat, the Duke of Ni- 
lan, and again to the French; and in the in- 
tervals of theſe foreign governments, they 
choſe counts, conſuls, and captains of their 
own, 
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At length, in the year 1518, Andrew Do. 
ria ſettled it as a republic, in which form it 
has continued ever ſince. Doria was one of 
the greateſt admirals and generals of that age; 
he had ſerved alternately in the Spaniſh and 
French armies, and had the addreſs to play 
one of thoſe powers ſo ſucceſsfully againſt the 
other, that he entirely diſengaged his country 
from a d ance on either of them, and 
erected a free ſtate notwithſtanding the Ge- 
noeſe offered to make him their hereditary 
prince; but ſo jealous was he of their 1:berties, 
that he procured an a& of ſtate, that neither 
he, nor any of his deſcendants, nor any other 

owerful family in the commonwealth, ſhould 

admitted to any office or ſhare in the govern- 

ment, leſt they ſhould uſurp the ſovereign 
power. 


In the year 1547 however, a popular citi- 
zen, named Fieſco, obtained ſuch an influ- 
ence over the people, by his art and muni- 
ficence, that he almoſt effected a revolution of 
the republic. He prevailed upon the citizens 
to impriſon the principal ſenators under 
of mal-adminiſtration, and created an ill opi- 
nion in the people, of their admired 
Doria, the only man whom he apprehended 
able to fruſtrate his deſigns, and in a little 
time he made himſelf maſter of the city. But 

Le poſ- 


going the ſame day, in triumph, to ta 


of the fleet which lay at anchor in the 
| harbour, and walking over a plank . 
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reſſel to another, he dropped into the ſea, and 
being loaded with his armour, was drowned ; 
this accident threw his party into immediate 
confuſion, of which the aged Doria took ad- 
vantage, and became a ſecond time the found- 
er of the commonwealth. Fieſco's body being 
afterwards found, the ſenate decreed that it 
ſhould be carried ſeveral leagues off, and with 
ignominious ceremonies thrown into the fea ; 
that his eſtate ſhould be confiſcated, his palace 
demoliſhed, and the ruins remain a monument 
of his treachery ; which they do to this day. 
On the contrary, fine marble ſtatues were 
erected on each fide the ſtairs of the ſenate 
houſe, in memory of the patriotic virtue of 
Prince Doria, and his nephew, Who was killed 


in oppoling the uſurper. 


That part of Italy, which is now known by 
the name of Tuſcany, was antiently called 
Qmbria, Tyrhenia, and Hetruria, It was di- 
vided into twelve principalities, each of them 

verned by their reſpective ſovereigns, till it 

|l under the dominion of the Romans at the 
time of the general invaſion. Florence, the 
capital city, was then deſtroyed, and not re- 
buile till near two hundred and fifty years af- 
ter. During the diſputes between the Emperor 
and the Pope of — the cities of Flo. 


rence, Piſa, and Sienna, threw off the ſub- 
jection of both, and erected ſuch govern- 
merts for themlelves as they thought fit. 
Their conſtitutions however were continually 
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varying as the nobility or people prevailed, 
till ſome of the moſt popular noblemen in Flo. 
rence aſſumed the government of that city, and 
reduced it to the | of a monarchy. The 
aſpiring citizens brought about frequent re. 
volutions at different periods; but at lat 
the houſe of Medicis had the good fortune 
to fix the government in their own hands, 
and they ſit continue fovereigns of the 
greateſt part of Tuſcany, having alſo reduced 
the republics of Piſa and Sienna to their 
dominion. 


Rome, the metropolis of the Pope's domi. 
nions, and antiently of the Roman empire, 
derived its name from Roma, a Trojan lady, 
or, according to others, from Romulus the 
founder. 'The ſecond of the Pope's palaces, 
is that of Monte Cavallo, or the Quirinal, 
where he uſually refides in the heat of ſum- 
mer, ſaid to take its name from two gigantic 
ſtatues of Alexander, with the Bucephal, 
erected before the gate, the works of the cele- 
brated Phidias and Praxiteles, and preſented 
by Tyridates, King of Armenia, to Nero. The 
third palace is the Capitol, which is filled with 
ſome of the molt exquiſite paintings, ſtatues, 
and other curiofities. Theſe are the chief 

alaces in the Pope's territories ; but as Rome 
is the principal city in the Pope's dominion, 
it is neceſſary to give a brief abſtract of it 


hiſtory, 


Romulus 
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Romulus is ſuppoſed to have begun his 

reign about the year of the world, 3500, and 

to have reigned thirty ſeven years. To him 

ſucceeded Numa Pompilius, who reformed 

many barbarous cuſtoms, and eſtabliſl.ed reli- 
gious rites. 


In 3381, Tullius IIoſtilius, his ſucceſſor, 
regulated the military geilcipline, He was 
killed, after a reign of thirty tice years, by 
a thunderbolt; and was luccerded by Ancus 
Marcius, as guardian to the cui en of Hole 
tilius, but procured himſelf to be declared 
king; after which be ſubdusd ſome tribes of 
the Latins and incorporated them with the ei- 
tizens of Rome. File extended his conqueſts 
as far as the Tuſcan ſca. Farquinius Priſcus, 
in 3437, is ſaid to have been the firſt of 
the Romans that wore a crown. He increaſed 
the number of the ſenate to an hundred, and 
the Roman knights to three hundred ; appoint- 
ed the Falces to be carried before the magiſ- 
trates, to diſtinguiſh them from the common 
people. In his reign the Gauls made them- 
ſelves maſters of that part of Italy, wkich lies 
on each fide the Po, which thereupon obtained 


the name of Gallia, aud is at preſent called 
Lombardy, 


In 2521 reigned Tarquin the Proud, who 
was the laſt of the Roman kings. The Conſu- 
lar government began about the year of the 
World 3545- The confuls, who preſided in 

the 
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the ſenate, were annually elected. The $a 
bines and Latins in their wars with Rome, 
were extremely weakened by their own divi- 
ſons, particularly when Appius Claudius de- 
ſerted to the Romans and carricd over with 
him five thouſand families at once. The 
Equi and Volſci, the braveſt of the Lating, 
carried on the war however, ſeveral years, 
with various ſucceſs, but were at laſt entirely 
ſubdued by Lucius Quinctius, the celebrated 
dictator, who was taken from the plough but 
a little before he obtained that fignal victory. 
The Veit who inhabited Tuſcany, for a long 
while contended with the Romans for empire, 
but having loſt ſeveral material battles, and at 
laſt ſhutting themſelves up within their own 
walls, after enduring a hege of ten year, 


were forced to ſurrender to Camillus the Ro- 


man general. 


In 3666, the Gauls laid fiege to Rome, 
and would have taken it by ſtratagem in the 
night, if they had not been diſcovered by 
the cackling of ſome geeſe. The brave 
Manlius immediately made a fally from the 
fort, while Camillus attacked the Gauls in the 
rear, with an army of twenty thouſand men, 
and entirely defeated them. After this, the 
Samnites, being apprehenſive of the growing 
power of the Romans, entered into a war 
with them, which was ſupported with various 
ſucceſſes for near fifty years, when the Sam- 
mites were ſubdued by Papiries Curior. The 

city 
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mediate government. The other provineg 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, are erned by 
legates and vicelegates, and he has a 
mander in chief of his forces in every 
vince. It is computed that the monks and 
regular clergy, who are abſolutely at his com. 
mand, are not fewcr in number than tw 
millions, and theſe are diſperſed through al. 
mot every country in the world, to affert hi; 


ſupremacy over princes, and promote the inte. 
reſt of the Roman catholic church. 


The little republic of St. Marino has en. 
joyed its liberties thirteen hundred years, 
It was founded by Marino, a hermit, whoſe 
reputation for ſanity, obtained him a ſuffi 
cient number of followers, to enable him t 
form this independant ſtate. 


Lucca is another ſmall republic of about three 
hundred years ſtanding : the people purchaſed 
their independency of the 1 Rodolph, 


for ten thouſand crowns, and have continued 
free ever ſince. 


II 


Naples, upon the declenſion of the Ro. 
man empire, fell into the hands of the Goths; 
but they were in a few years diſpoſſeſſed by 
the Lombards, who remained maſters of it, 
till they were driven out by Charlemagne about 
the year 800. 


In the year 1 166, the Pope created the 
Earl of Anjou, King of Naples and _ 
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but in 1504, the Spaniards entirely conquer- 
ed this country, and it continued under the 
ſovereignty of the Kings of Spain till 1707, 
when the Spaniards were expelled by the 
Imperialiſts, and by the treaty of Utrecht, 
— _ coufirmed to the Emperor Charles 
the Sixth, 
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Of Grnmany, BoREMIA, Hux- 
GARY, and SWITZERLAND. 


SECT. L 


4 general Account of Germany, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland. 


HE empire of Germany, the kingdoms 

of Bohemia and Hungary, and the thir- 
teen cantons of Switzerland are fituated be- 
tween 5 and 23 degrees eaſt longitude, and 
between 45 and 55 degrees north latitude. | 


The greateſt length of the empire is, from 

Stralſund in Pomerania, in the north, to the 
frontiers of Carnicla and Iſtria in the ſouth, 
600 miles; its greateſt breadth, from the town 
of Spa, in the biſhopric of Liege, in the welt, 


to the confines of Poland, in the eaſt, is about 
roo miles. It is bounded on the north, by 
the German ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic; 
en the eaſt, by Poland, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary ; on the ſouth, by the Alps, which di- 
H 2 vide 
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vide it from Italy and Switzerland; and on 
the weſt, by France and the Netherlands. 


The kingdom of Bohemia, with Sileſia and 
Moravia, between 12 and 19 degrees eaſt 
longitude, and between 48 and 52 degree: 
north latitude : its greateſt length is 300 miles, 
and the greateſt breadth 250. It is bounded 
on the north by Saxony and Brandenburgh; 
on the eaſt, by Poland and Hungary ; on the 
ſouth, by Auſtria and Bavaria; and on the 
weſt, by the palatinate of Bavaria. 


The kingdom of Hungary, with Traufyl- 
vania, Sclavonia and Croatia, all iubje& to 
the houſe of Auftria, lies between 16 and 
degrees of eaſt longitude; and betwee 45 — 
$9 d of north latituce. It is bounded by 

oland on the north; by Turky, on the eaſt 
and ſouth ; and by the German empire on the 
weſt: its greatelt length, from eaſt to welt, is 
about 400 miles, and its greateſt breadth, from 
to north, 270 miles. 


Switzerland, with the countries of the allies 
and ſubjeas of the Switzers, is fituated be- 
tween 6 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude, and 
between 45 and 48 degrees of north lutitude. 
It extends in length 260 miles, and in breadth 
100 miles; and is bounded by Alſace and 
Swabia, in Germany, on the north; by the 
lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent, on the 
eaſt ; by Italy, on the ſouth ; and by France, 
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The German empire is generally divided 
into nine circles. 1. Lower Saxony, 2. U 
per Saxony, and 3. Weſtphalia, in the north. 
4. Lower Rhine, 5. Upper Rhine, and 6. 
Franconia, in the middle. 7. Swabia, 8. Ba- 
varia, and 9. Auſtria, in the ſouth. 


1. In the circle of Lower Saxony are compre- 
bended the duchy of Holſtein, partly ſubject to 
the King of Denmark, and partly to the Duke 
of Holitcin. Its chief cities are Kiel, in Hol- 
ſtein proper, ſubje to the Duke of Holſtein; 
Mildorp. in Diemarſh, and Glueſtat, in Stor- 
maria, ſubject to the King of Denmark. 
Hamburgh, an imperial city, in the ſove- 
reignty of Hamburh ; and Lubec, an imperial 
city, in Eaſt Wagerland ; the duchy of Lawen- 
burg, ſubjet ta the Elector of Hanover, 
whoſe metropolis is Lawenburg. | 


The electorate of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 
or Hanover, containing the principality of 
Grubbenhagen, the 1 of Hanover, or Ca- 
lenburg, the duchy of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 
which comprehencs Zell, and is therefore called 
Lunenburg Zell; theduchy of Saxe Lawenburg, 
the duchy of Bremen, the duchy of Gottingen, 
and the duchy of Ferden, all ſubject to the Elec- 
tor of Hanover. The chief towns of this elec- 
torate are Hanover, the metropolis ; Grubben- 
hagen, Lunenburg, Bremen, Gottingen, and 
Ferden. Ti.- duchies of Brunſwick and Wol- 
fembuttle, and the counties of Blakenburg and 
Rheiuſteen, ſubject to the Duke of Brunfe ick 

E 3 Wolfsem- 
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Wolfembuti!e. The chief cities are Brunſwick, 
Wolfembu:tie, Blankenburg, and Rheintteen, 
The duchy cf Mecklenburg, divided into the 
duchy of Swerin, and the duchy cf Guitrow, 
tuticet to their reſpective Dukes, contains the 
cine> of Swerin, Wümer, Guflrow, and Ro. 
ſtock. The duchy of Magdebuig, ſubject to 
Prufiia, contains the city of Magdeburgh, the 
Liſhopric of Hildeſheim, containing the imperial 
city of Hildeſheim, ſubject to the Elector of 
Cologn ; and the duchy of Halberſtadt, ſubjet 
to Pruſſia, in which is the city of Halberſtadt 


2. In the circle of Upper Saxony, are com- 
prehended Pruſſian Pomerania, ſubject to the 
Flector of Brandenburg. Swediſh Pomerania, 
ſubject to the Swedes. Brandenburgh, ſubjet 
to it; Elector, divided into Altmark, Middle 
mark, and Newmark. The duchy of Sas. 
ony, ſubject to its own-eleor. The princ- 
pality of Anhalt, ſubdivided into 
Bramburg, Zerbſt, Koten, and Plotzka, each 
ſubje& to its reſpective prince. The counties 
of Mansfelt, Schwartſburg, Hohenſtein, and 
Belchingen, ſubject to their reipective counts. 
The landgraviate of Thuringia, ſubject to the 
Elector of Mentz. The duchies of Merſt 
ſubje& to the Elector of Saxony; and Ha 


ſubject to Pruſſia. The duchies of Saxe Mem- | 


ingen, Saxe Naumberg, Saxe Zeits, Sa 
Altenburg, Saxe Weimer, Saxe Gotha, Sar 
Eiſenach, Saxe Saalfeld, ſubject to their own 
dukes, and the county of Stolberg, ſubject w 
. ts own count. The chief cities in this circle, 
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gre, Stetin, in Pruſſian Pomerania; Berlin, 
Franckfort, and Cuſtrin, in Brandenburg; 
Dreſden, in Saxony; Erfurth, in Thuringia, 
with many others of no ſmall note. 


3. The circle of Weſtphalia comprehends 
the county of Embden, or Eaſt- Frieſland, ſub - 
ject to the King of Pruſſa. The county of 
Oldenburg, with Delmonhurſt, both ſubject 
to the King of Denmark. The biſhoprics of 
Munſter, Oinabrug, and Paderborn, ſubje& to 
the Elector of Cologn. The biſhopric of Liege, 
ſubje& to its own biſhop. Hoye and Diepholt, 
ſubject to the Elector of Hanover. The duchies 
of Minden and Cleves, ſubject to the King of 
Prufia. Weſtphalia proper, ſubject to the 
Elector of Cologn ; Berg and ſJuliers, ſubject 
wo the Elector Palatine. The counties of 


Mark and Raveniburgh, belonging to the King 


of Pruſha ; Bentheim, Steinfort, Tecklenburg, 
Schawenburg, Lippe, Ritberg, Pyrmont, each 
iubject to its reipective counts. 


The principal cities in this circle, are Emb- 
den, an imperial city; Munſter, Paderborn, 
Oſnabrug, Pyrmont, Lippe, Minden, Cleves, 
in the duchy of Berg, Duſſeldorp, Juliers, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the biſhopric of Juliers, 
Liege, Ham, Bentheim, and Steinfort. 


4. The circle of the Lower Rhine compre- 
bends the archbichopries and electorates of 
Cologn, Mentz and 'Friers. The eleQorate 
& the Rhine, wulch inciuces the palatinate 


ot 


2 » 

of the Rhine, Sponheim, the twelve baik. 
wicks of Simmeren, Creutnach, Oppenheim, 
c. all ſubject to the Elector Palatine, except 
Simmeren, which is ſubje& to its own Duke, 
and the biſhopric of Worms a ſovereign 
ſtate. The chief cities in this circle, are Hei- 
delberg, Pliilipſbergh, Manheim, and Fran- 
kandel, in the palatinate on the Rhine. Co- 
logn, Mentz, and Triers, in their reſpeclive 
biſhoprics. Worms, on the Rhine, an impe- 
rial city; Simmeren, in the duchy of Simme- 
ren, with ſome others of lets note. 


5. The circle of the Upper Rhine is divid- 
ed into the landgraviates of Heſle Cafiel, Heſſe 
Marpurg, Hefic Darmſtadt, each ſubject to 
its reſpective landgrave. "The abbey of Fuld, 
ſubject to its abbot. The abbey of Hirchfeld, 
ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel. The county of Wal. 
deck, ſubje& to its own count. The Wetteraw, 
which contains the counties of Solms, ſubje& 
to its own count. Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe 
Caſſel. Eiſenburg ſubject to its own count. 
Sayn, Wied, Witginſtem, Hatzfeld, Weſter⸗ 
berg, and Naſſau, which laſt is divided into 
Dillemberg, Dictz, Hadamar, Kerberg, St 
gen, Ideſtein, Wielburgh, W itbaden, Beil- 
ſtein, Otweiler, and Ufingen, each of which 
is ſubject to his own count of the honte of 
Naſiau. The ccunty of Erpach, 1:1j-C& to 
its own count. "The biſhorric of Spire, a ſo- 
vereign tlate, The duchy of Devxponts, 
ſubject to the Duke of I\cuxponrts. "The coun- 


ty of Catzenelbogen, ſubject to Heile wo 
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and the territory of Franckfort, a ſovereign 
ſtate. | 


The chief cities in the Upper Rhine, are 
Caſſel, Marpurg, and Darmitadt, in Heſſe. 
Hamburg, Rhinefield, and Wanfried, likewiſe 
ſubject to the houſe of Hefle. Franckfort on 
the Main, an imperial city. Erpach, in the 
county of Erpach. Spire on the Rhane, an 
imperial city. Deuxponts, in the palatinate, 
Waldeck, Solms, Hanau, Iſenberg, Solms, 
Sayn, Weid, &c. 


6. The circle of Franconia contains the 
tiſhopricks of Wurtzburg, Bamburg, and 
Aichſtat, ſubject to their ſeveral biſhops. The 
ſtate of the great maſter of the Teutonic or- 
der. The marquiſates of Cullenbach, Bareith, 
and Anſpach, ſubject to their reſpective mar- 
_ The priucipality of Henneberg. The 

uchy of H:Idburghauſen, ſubje& to its duke. 
The marquiſate of Nuremberg, an indepen- 
dent ſtate. The counties of Holach, Caſſel, 
Schwartzenberg, Reinbuck, Warthiem, Pa- 
— Senſheim, Limpurg, Dernbach, 

yer, Giech, Grevenitz, Hohenloe, Noſtita, 


Schoenboru, and Windiſchgratz. 


The chief cities are Hildburghauſen, Nu- 
remburg, an imperial city, Coberg, Margen- 
theim, in the ſtate of the Grand Maſter of the 
Teutonic Order. Caſſel, in Caſſel. Schwart- 
zenburg, Wurtzburg, Bamberg, Aichſtat, 
Cullenbach, Onſpach, and Henneberg. 8 

7. The 
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7. The circle cf Ew: Lia comprehends the 
duchy of Murtemburg. tubject to the Duke of 
Wurtemburg Stutgard. Ihe principality of 
Hoenzolleron, ſubject to its own priz.ce. The 
marquitates of Baden-Baden, ard Laden Dur- 
lach, ſubject to their repetitive margraves, 
The marquiſate of Ortenaw. The terri 
of Briſgow, ſubject to the h-vie of Auſtria, 
The Black Foreſt, containing the principality 
of Furſtenburg. ſubject to its prince, ard the 
county of Reinfelden, ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. The bithopric of Conflance, tubje& 
to it, own biſhop, under the houſe of Auſtria, 
'T he biſhopric of Augſburg, ſubject to its own 
biſiop. The abbeys of Kempton, Ruchaw, 


and Lindaw. The marquiſate of Burgaw, | 


ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. The counties 
of Qetingen, Koningſeck, and Hohenrichburg. 
The barony of Waldbuig. The barony of 
Limpurg. The territory of Ulm, a fovereign 
ſtate. "The imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates 
of Nordlingen, Memminghen, Rotwel, and 
many others. 


The chief cities of this circle are Stu 
Tubingen and Hailbron, in the duchy of 
Wurtemburg. Baden Durlach, and Baden 
Weiler, in the marguiiates of Baden. Aug 
burgh, zun imperial city. Hockſtet and Blen- 
heim, 1 the b.ſhopric of Augſburg. Ulm, an 
imperial city on the Danube. Conſtance, 
Koningſeck, Waldburg, Limpurg, Nordling- 
hen, Memminghen, Retwel, Friburg, Brilac, 
and many mei. 
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8. The circle of Bavaria comprehends Nort- 
, or the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, 
which includes the Landgraviate of Lauchten- 
burg, the county of Chamb, and the territory 
of Amberg. The duchy and electorate of Ba- 
varia, containing the territories of Munich and 
Ingoldftadt, ali ſubject to the Elector of Ba- 
varia. The biſhoprics of Freiſſingen, Ratu- 
bon, and Paſſau, ſubject to their own bithops. 
The Lower Bavaria, comprehending the ter- 
ritorics of Straubing, Landſhut, and Burk- 
hauien, fubject to the Flector of Bavaria. The 
archbiſhopric of Saltzbug, ſubject to its arch- 
bithop, and the duchy of Newburg, ſubje & to 
the Elector Palatine. 


The chief cities are Munich, Landſhut, 
Ingoldſtadt, Sulizbach, Ratiiton, an imperial 
ety, Freiſüngen, Paſlau, Neuburg, and Saltz- 
burgh. 


9. The circle of Auftria, which is all ſub- 
jeet to the Queen of Hungary, contains the 
arch-duchy of Auſtria: this is divided into 
Higher and Lower Auſtria. Higher Auſtria 
comprehends the territories of Muhl, Schartz, 
Hauſs, and Traum. Lower Auſtria is divided 
into the territories of Upper and Lowes Vien- 
narwald. and Upper and Lower Manhartſberg. 
This circle alſo comprehends the duchies of 
Stiria, Carniola, or Crain, and Carinthia. 
The counties of Cilly, Goritz, and Tyrol, and 
lc biſhoprics of Brixen and Trent. 


The 
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The chief cities of Auftria, are Vienna, the 
metropolis : Gratz, in Stiria; Cilly, Goritz, in 
Goritia; Inſpruck, in Tyrol, and Brixen and 
2 on the confines of Italy and Switzer. 

and. | 


The kingdom of Pohemia, beſides the 
duchy of Sileſia, and the marquiiate of Mo- 
ravia, 1s properly divided into the eaſtern and 
weſtern parts by the river Moidaw, and each 
of theſe is ſubdivided into nine ſmall circles 
or provinces. 


In the eaſtern part, are the provinces of 
Prague, Kaurfim, Becheyn, Czaſliaw, Chri- 
dim, Koniginkrays, Glatz, Bolcilaw, Leito- 
meritz. 


In the weſtegn part, are the provinces of 
Satz, Schlany, Raekonick, Elmbogen, Egra, 
Padebrock, Pilſen, loldaw and Prachen. 


The chieſ cities of Bohemia, are Prague, the 
metropoits, Carlſtein in Naur m, Leitomerity 
Sata, Czaſlaw, Pilſev, Koningratz. Elmbo- 
gen, FEgra, and Glatz. Ibe whole kingdon 
ot Bohemia is ſubject to the Cncen of Hun- 
Nie except Glatz, which belongs to the 

Ling of Prutiia. 


The duchy of Sileſia ie divided into Upper 
and lot. In Uprer Sileſla are the cities of 
Oppelen, Neis, 'Feichen, Pleis, Ratibor, 
Troppaw, Jageindo. f, Schweidnitz, and Jawer. 
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In Lower Sileſia are the cities of Lignitz : 
Breſlaw, the metrop® is of all Sileſia. Oelſe, 
Sagan. Glogaw, and Croilen, all ſubject to 
the King oi brug e cept Tropaw and Tef- 
chen. wic ore ſubject ta the houie of Auſtria. 


The marguiſate of Moravia, which is ſub- 
jet to the houſe of Auſtria, chutaĩns the eĩties 
of Olmutz, the cazital, Brin and Iglaw. 


The kingdom of Hungary is likewiſe di- 
vided into two parts, u per and lower. Upper 
Hungary, which lies between the Danube and 
Poland, contains the following cities: Preſ- 
burg, the capital of ail Hunwa:y, Newhauſel, 
Leopoldſtadt, Chremnitz, Schemnitz, Efperics, 
Caichaw, Egar, or Agria, Peſi, Colocia, Sege- 
den, Lippa, Great Waradin, Mongatz, Unguar, 
and Tokay. | 


Lower Hungary is ſituated on the ſouth fide 
the Danube, between that and the Drave. and 
contains the cities of Altenburg, Kaniſha, Veſ- 
prin, or Weiſporn, Raab. Gran, Alba Rega- 
is, or Stuh! Werſlemburg, Buda, and Qu. 
que Eccleſiæ. 


In Tranſylvania are the cities of Tarman- 
act, the capital, Saltzenberg, and Cromſtadt. 


In Sclavonia, are the cities of Zagrab, Po- 
ſega, or Poion, Gradiſca, Walpon, Eſſeck, 
Malkowar, Ca:lowitz, and Peterwaradin. 
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In Croatia are the cities of Carlſtadt, Siſep 
and Caſtanowitz. 


Switzerland is divided into thirtcen canton 
with their allies and ſubjects. The cantons ar 
thoſe of Bern, of Fribourgh, of Bafil, of Ly. 
cern, and of Soloturn, on the weſt ; thoſe of 
Schaff hauſen, Zurich, and Appenzel, on the 
_eiit ; and thoſe of Zug, Swiſs, Cl: 

Underu ald, ia the middle. 


Every canton bears the name of its chief 
town, except thoſe of Uri, the chief town of 
which is Altdorf, and Underwald, the chief 
town of which 15 Stanz. 


The allies of the Switzers, are the Grifſonz, 
the Valeſians, the republic of Geneva, the 
biſhopric of Baſil, Mulhauſen, Neufchatel and 
Valevgin, and the towns of St. Gall, Bienna, 
and Rotweil. Each of theſe countries bear 
the name of its chief town. 


Subject to the Switzers, are the countie 
of Sargans, 'Turgow, and Rotweil, and the 


bailiages of Lugano, Lucarno, and Bellents, 


each couuty bearing the name of its chic 
town. 


In the German empire are fix archbiſhopricy 
viz. Mentz, Trier, Cologu, Magdeburg, 
Saltzburg, and Bremen; beudes tlLirty- ſeven 
biſnoprics. | 


— 
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In Bohemĩa is the archbiſhopric of Bohemia, 
and the biſhoprics of Koningigratz, Breſlau, 
and Olmutz. 


In Hungary, me the archbiſhopries of Freſ- 
burg. Gran and Colocza, betides the biſhopries 
of 3 Waradin, Agria, Veſprin, Raab and 
Quinque Ecclefiz. 


In Tranſylvania is the biſhopric of Her. 
manſtadt. In Sclavonia, the biſhoprics of Po- 


In the empire, are twenty-ſeven univerſities, 


vin. Vienna, Mentz, Cologn, Triers, — * 
Heidelberg, Leipſic, Erfurt, Friburg, Ingold 
ſtadt, Tubingen, Roſtock, Wittemburg, Frank- 
fort on the Oder, Straſburg, Gripſwald, Dil- 
linghea, Jena, Lewinghen, Helmſtat, Sigen, 
Paderborn, Altorf, Gieſſen, Kiel, Gratz, and 
Gottingen. The univerſity of ; Prague, in 
Prague. | 


The principal rivers in this country, are, 


1. The Danube, which riſes in Swabia, and 
paſſing eaſtward through Bavaria, receives the 
Lech, the Altmul, the Rab, Regen, Iſer, and 
Inn: thence it paſſes through Aultria, where 
it receives the Fraun, Ens, and others, runs by 
the walls of Vienna, receiving the river Mo- 
raw, and enters Hungary, near Preſburg ; 
then tending ſouthward, it paſſes Buda and 


| Belgrade, being exceedingly increaſed by the 
1 2 


Drave, 
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Drave, which it receives at Eſſeck, and the 
Save at Belorade ; after which it is called Iftir, 
and running eattw:.:4, between Walachia and 
Bulgaria, diicharges [tielf with five wide 
mouths, into the Black, or Euxine fea: its 
whole courie thither, from its fountain, is 
reckoned about 2000 miles, inclucing us 
windings. 


This river abounds with almoſt all kind: of 
fiſh, which are to be found in our running or 
ſtanding rivers, which are generally much 
larger, but not ſo ſweet as ours. 


2. The Rhine riſes in the Alps, runs nor”. 
through Switzerland, and ſoon after dilates it- 
ſelf into a large lake, called the Poden Sea, 
or Lake of Conſlance, then welt, to Baſil, and 
runs north between Swabia and Alſace, into 
the Palatinate, receiving the Neckar at Man- 
heim, and the Main, at Mentz ; it afterwards 
receives the Moſelle, paſſes through the duchy 
of Cleves, and entering the Netherlands, 

where it divides into ſcveral branches, «ay 
ties itſelf in the German ocean. The w 
courſe of this noble river is about 400 miles, 
and including its turnings, about 600. 


3. The Elbe takes its riſe in Silefia, rum 
north weſt through Bohemia, Saxony, and 
Brandenburg, paſſes by Magdeburgh, Lawen- 
burg, and Hamburg, and a little below Gluck 
ſtat, divides itſelf into two branches, and falls 
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into the German ocean, 60 miles below Ham- 
burg. Its courſe is about 500 miles. 


4. The Oder . rings in Moravia ; and after 
a courſe of 300 Engliſh miles, through Sileſia 
and Brandenburg, falls into the Baltic fea, be- 
tween Swediſh and Brandenburg Pomerania. 


5. The Weſer riſes in the mountains of 
Thuringen, runs through Heſſe and Weitphalia, 
and after a courſe of above 250 miles, empties 
itſelf into the ocean, forty miles below Bremen. 


The ſoil of this country, eſpecially on the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube, are ex- 
ceeding fruitful, where alſo the air is very 
temperate: but in the northern parte, it is 
colder, and the ground leis fruittal. In thoſe 
provinces that lie next the ſea, therc is plenty 
of rain; in other parts, at a diſtance, there are 
conſiderable droughts. The north winds from 
the Baltic and Sweden bring froſts and ſnow. 
The eallern winds from the continent bring 
dry and unwholeſome weather: the ſouth, in 
lummer, bring refreming breezes from the 
Alps; but the ſouth-weſt winds are both the 
moit frequent and whole:ome that Llow in 
Cermany. 


There is plenty of corn, cattle, ſheep, wol, 
doth, hories, fiſh, &c. In general, the ſace 
of tie country is even, except tow:rds the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt, where the Alps ſerve as boun- 
caries and bulwarks againſt France and Italy. 
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A farticalar Account of the meſt errrious natural 
produc:ious of Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Switzerland, in i.e Animal, Vegetable, 
an Fi Kingacms ; of remarkable Meuntaim, 
ard Caverns ; of medicina!, and othcr ſingular 
Springs 3 of Lakes, Cataracts, and other na» 
tural Objccis of Curioſity. 


ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, 
and FOSSILS. 


1 theſe countries we meet with nothing re- 
markable in the animal or vegetable ki 
doms, except the Elk be reckoned ſuch. This 
animal is a native of 'Tranſylvania, and is a 
ſpecies of the Cerwus, or Deer kind, diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the horns palmated, and 
without a ſtem. The generical characters of 
the C:ruus are, that the horns are ſolid, di- 
varicated, and deciduous ; they are hairy at 
frit, but afterwards ſmooth ; the canine teeth 

of the upper jaw are ſingle and remote. 


The Elk is a very large and ſtrong animal; 
it is equal to a well-f:ze! horſe in magnitude, 
and not inicrior in ſtrength ; but is a much 
leſs beautiful creature; the head is large and 
oblong, very broad at the ſoschead, and ta- 

pering 
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pering to the noſe, where it is ſmall bat ob- 
tuſe; but the mouth is large, the lips thick, 
and the teeth ſtrong ; the eyes are moderately 
lurge, but they do not ſtand prominent; the 
cars are* remarkably large and long; they, in 
this reſpect, reiemble thoſe of the aſs; and 
indeed, tte female Elk is not greatly unlike 
that creature in her general figure; the ears 
are nine inches in length, and four in breadth, 
and are erect and patulous ; the horns are not 
tall and ramoſe, in the manner of thoſe of the 
deer kind, but they ariſe with a thick and ſhort 
trunk, which almoſt immediately ſpreads into 
a vaſt breadth; and this expanſton, which re- 
ſembles, in ſome degree, an open hand, is or- 
namented at the extremity with denticulations, 
reſembling fingers; the neck is ſhort and 
thick, the body is large, and the back broad 
and flatted ; the legs are extremely robuſt ; 
the horns in the male, for the female has 
none, refer the creature at fight to the ſtag 
claſs : but the bulk of the body, and the ge- 
neral proportions, if the female alone were 
examined, would not lead any one to think 
it ſuch. The body is covered with a thick 
deep fur, the hairs are rigid, and very firm ; the 
colour of the whole creature is a duſky brown- 
ih grey, only the belly is ſomewhat paler, 
and the legs darker than the reſt: the hoofs 
are divided exactly in the manner of thoſe of 
the itag, and are ſuppoſed to have a great 
virtue in nervous dilorders. It is a native of 
ſereral other parts in the north of — 
Cars 
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bears the frozen countries very well, and rum 
upon the ice in a ſtrange manner. 


Germany and the other countries included 
in this Chapter abound with metals and mi- 
nerals of various kindes, and contain ſome re- 
markable mines; among which may | 2 reckon. 
ed the ſalt- mines near Eperies, in Upper Hun- 
ary, which are 180 fathoms deep, and the 
It runs in ſuch large veins, that they ſome- 
times dig pieces not leis than ten thouſand 
weight; but theſe are uſually cut into ſquare 
22 two feet long, and one foot thick, ſor 

e convenience of drawing them out of the 
mine. The colour of the ordinary ſtone is 
ſomewhat grey, but when it is broke, and 
ground for = it becomes as white as if it 
was refined. Some of the ſalt is of a delicate 
blue, ſome yellow, and ſome as hard and 
tranſparent as cry ſtal, which is wrought into 
various little toys and utenſils. The water of 
this mine, when boiled, yields a blackiſh fait, 
which they give to their cattle, 


A curious naturaliſt cannot help admiring 
in thoſe pits, the flowers of ſalt, which grow 
like the beard of a goat, bur much whiter and 


finer ; but they are not to be found in all the 


cuts, nor at all times, only appearing accord- 
ing to the temperature of the ſeuſon. "Theie 
plumes of ſalt are very brittle, will melt in 
moiſt places, and diſſolve int» a volatile oil; 
but they are the puteſt, whüeſt, moll 1 

all 
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and beautiful ſalt that can be imagined. Ano- 
ther thing remarkable in this mine is a chapel, 
big enough to contain a hundred people, with 
an altar, pulpit, facrifty, and ſeats, all cut out 
of a rock of ſalt. In this chapel divine ſervice 
is celebrated once a year, a Jeſuit of Eperies 
always preaching the ſermon. a 
1 
Near Hallein, in the archbiſnopr c of Saltz- 
„in Germany, there is a high mountain, 
the carth of which is mixed with a fort of 
alum or falt-petre, which being laid for three 
or four weeks in large trenches filled wich 
freſh water, the earthy part ſubſides, and the 
water is then drawn off and boiled in huge 
iron pans, till it is quite evaporated, and leaves 
the ſalt at the bcttom. This mountain is 
pierced in a thouſand places, io that very good 
guides are neceſſary to conduct ſtrangers who 
have the curioſity to viſit this ſubterranheous 


labyrinth, which is ſeldom done without a 


great deal of ceremony. Before they enter 
theſe works, they generally repair to a church 
upon the mountain to perform their devotions, 

er which they breakfaſt at a public houſe 
near the church, and being furniſhed with 
proper dreſſes and other neceſſaries, every one 
takes a lighted candle or torch in his hand, 
and ſome of the guides go before and others 
behind the ſpeQators, leſt they ſhould be 
frightened or loſe their way in theſe diſmal 


Caverns. 


Hungary 
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Hungary is ſamous for its gold and ſilver 
mines; the richeſt gold mine 1+ that of Chrem- 
nitz, which is about 160 fathoms deep, is 
ſeveral Engliſh miles in length, and has been 
wrought above goo years. The veins . 
rally run north or eaſt, and the miners dued 
themſelves under ground by a compaſs. Some 
of the paſſages in this mire, cut long 
thr. ugh the 10cks, by being d:iufſed are quite 
cloſed up again, and others are become very 
narrow, the rocks growing and uniting by de- 
grees, eſpecially in moitt places. Pieces of 
pure gold, of a coniiderable fize, have been 
iometimes found in this mine; but the gold is 
generally bedded in a ſort of ſtony glebe or ore 
of ſeveral colours, fome white, ſome black, red, 
or veilow, ſome white with black ſpots in it, 
which is ellcemed the beſt : nay, the common 
yeliow earth of the country about Chremnitz 
afforus ſome goid, and has been waſhed and 
wrought with conſiderable profit. 


They have various methods of ſeparating 
the gold from the ore, but the moit uſual one 
is this. Aſter the ore is broke and pounded 
very ſmall, they lay it upon fine cloths, waſhing 
and ſtirring it about till the earthy and lighter 
Farts are waſhed away, and the heavier metal- 
line parts are left behind. Theſe cloths are 
afterwards waſhed clean in ſeveral tubs, and 
the water, when ſettled, is poured off from its 
ſediment ; which ſediment is again waſhed 
and ſtirred about, till at length they add quick- 
filver to it, kucading it well together, 2 
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then waſhing it again in a wooden veſſel. The 


gold and quickfilver being thus mixed together, 


they ſtrain off as much of the quickiſver as 


they can, firſt through coarſe and then througu 
fine cloths, and the remaining mal> is lad npon 
a perforated plate, tet over a deep pan Exvu in 
the ground, in the bottom of M ich they alto 
put ſome quickſilycr. "Fhis pan is covered 
over, and the cover well luted; and a char- 
coal fire being made upon it, the quick uiver 
yet remaining in the gold is driven down to 
that in the bottom of the pan. The glg is 
then taken out and thrown into the fire, when it 
undergoes a farther panncation. 


Of the filver mines in Hungary, thoſe at 
Schemnitz are the moit cunitderr le, ner 
are fix ir: number, one of which, called Trinity 
Mine, is ſeve ty f:thoms deep, and being of 
an earthy foil, it, ore is much ellteomed. In 
another f theie mines is a la: ge wheel, tavive 
yards i Aingter, WHICH i- turned by che tall 
of jubterrancous waters, and works envincs 
that raiſe the water trom the Voitrom of the 
mines up to the place where the hee tixegy 
which water, together with that whic turns 


the whe-'!, runs out at the foot of a hill througd 


an opening cut for that purpoſe Ihe ore 
that is of a biackiſh colour 1s reckoned the 
beit, an! much of it is mixed with a ſhinirg 
yellow ſubſtance, which, if not in too great 
quantity, renuvers the ore more eaſily talible ; 
but as the ore found in theſe mines ditters in its 
Wizmures, fo allo does it in its richneſe, — 
a © 
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of it ,. half ſilver, though this is very 
rare, ſome of it twenty ounces, and ſome of it 
not above an ounce in a hundred weight. To 
ſeparate the ülver, the ore is melted in a 
furnace, from whence the metal runs into 2 
Pan placed in the carth before it, aud there 
acruircs a hard ſcum or drois, which they take 
of, and add lead to the remaining luer. This 
being again melted in another furnace, the 
lead, and what other mixture may vet remain 
in the ſilver, ſu ims on the top like oil, is blown 
of by bellows, and becomes litharge, which is 
of a paler or deeper colour according to the 
time it continues in the fire, or the degree of 
heat it undergoes “. 


In the neighibourhood of Fridberg in Saxo. 
ny, there are mines of ſeveral ſorts of metal, 


and partcuiar!y ſome of filver, which yield 
ſuch quauntitie» that he Elector's profit ariſing 


Lithar e is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, vn. 
Litharge of gold, and litharge of ſilver, according 
as it 1efembi-s thoſe metals in colour: not that the 
one is made from tilvcr, and the other from gold; 
but the d Ference ariſes only from its having been 
pore or lets exvoted to the fire, or containing 3 
greater or leſs mixture of copper. It is of a diy. 
ing, det.rgent, and gently-aſtrin gent quality, and 
is tr-quentiv ufed in external applications, making 
the batis of feveral plant rs. Potters uſe litharges 
to give a beautiful glots to their ware; and they 
gre ſio uſed by painters, dyers, ſkinners, and 
ziets, When mixed with wine they give it 2 
trig ht) colour, bui render it very unwhouletome, 
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from them is ſaid to amount to 130,009 ]. per 
num. The chicf of theſe mines is above 
200 fathoms deep, and was formerly ſo rich, 
that an hundred weight of ore produced fixty 
unds of filver, but commonly .a pound of 
ore yields an ounce and a half or thereabouts. 
It is computed, that ſince the firſt opening of 
this mine, about the end of the tweifth century, 
it has yielded above a hundred millions of 
filver. Theſe mines ate ſubjet to damps, 
which ſometimes kill the workmen ; and the 
duſt, which ſettles on their lungs, frequently 
throws them into conſumptions ; but they wear 
vizards with glaſs eyes, to prevent as much as 

polible its annoying them. 


It is ſaid that in Saxony, as well as in ſome 
other places, they dilcover the veins of ore, 
and know where to fink a mine, by virtue of a 
tort of wand called Firgula divina *. 


Beſides 


The Virgula di ina, or Baculus divinatorins, 
is nothing but a forked branch of a hazle tree, by 
means whereof ſome people pretend to diſcover 
mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. The perſon 
carries it in his hand, walking over the places 
where he ſuſpects the ore or ſprings to lie, and it is 
ſaid that the efluvia exhaling from the metals, or 
vapour from the water, will cauſe the ſtick to in- 
cline or point to the ground, which is reckoned an 
infallible ſign of a dit-overy. We find no mention 
of this Firgula in any author before the eleventh 
certury, but ſince that time it has been in frequent 
wi”, and has obtained ſeveral fine names, tome 
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Beſides theſe precious metals, the mines of 
Germany and Hungary afford many other cu. 
rious and uſeful foſſils. In thoſe of Saxony 

, Juſt mentioned, there is found a kind of ful. 
phur ore or pyrites, which being broken inte 
imall pieces, and thrown into earthen veſiel 
placed in proper furnaces, the ſulphur con- 
tained in the ore is melted by the fire, and runs 
out through a narrow hole into leaden veflels 
filled with water, where it concretes imme- 
diatzly, and the ſuoſtance which remains be. 
hind, contains a conſiderable quantity of vi. 
triol. The ſulphur is purifed by melting ita 
ſecond time in iron veliels, and boiling it with 
the addition of ſome linſeed oil ; after which it 
is either made up in large lumps, or poured 
into cylindrical moulds, and fo formed into 
rolls. Thus prepared it is called brimſtone; 
and vaſt quantities of this kind of ſulphur are 
yeariy made in Saxony, and tranſported into 
all parts of Europe. 
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Sulphur vidum, or native ſulphur, is like- 
wiſe found in the mines of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Hungary, ſomerimes in tranſparent 
pieces of a beautiful yellow colour; but the 
coarſc, opake, greyiſh kind is moſt common, 


calling it Caduceus, others Aaron's Rod, &c. This 

_ artifice made a great noiſe in France, towards the 
end of the lik century, and its advocates en- 
deavoured to account for it on the principles of 
the corpuſcular philoſophy ; but it is now in 
credit, 
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being uſually found in flat maſſes of various 


fizes, and ſometimes in whole ſtrata of a con- 
ſiderable thickneſs. Sulphur is alſo found in 
the form of a fine yellow powder, adhering to 
the tones and wood about the baths of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in Weſtphalia, - thoſe of Duda in 
Hungary, and other ſulphureous ſprings ; in 
which ſtate it very much reſembles the com- 
mon flower of brimſtone . 


Native vitriol is a kind of foſſil ſalt not un- 
common in the German and Hungarian mines : 
and particularly in thoſe of Goilar in Saxony 
there is a fine green vitnol, very bright and 
tranſparent, found in the elefts of the rocks in 
great abundance. In thee mines there is alſo 
a white vitriol, ſometimes found in pieces of a 


compact ſubſtance, but molt commonly in form 
of a downy eſfloreſcence on the tops and ſides 


of the caverns, which being diſſolved in water, 
is afterwards boiled till it concretes into a 
white maſs like ſugar, and is then formed into 
thoſe large cakes in which we receive it from 


* Sulphur in this form, and indeed in moſt 
others, 1s of excellent ſervice in diſeaſes of the 
lungs, of which it is, by way of eminence, called 
the Baltam; becauſe it promotes expectoration, 
and clears and ſtrengthens that organ. It is there- 
fore very beneficial in a phthiſis, afthma, or ca- 
tarrh 3 and it has ever been a famous medicine in 
cutaneous diſeaſes, whether uſed inwardly or out- 
wardly, Externally applied it diſcuſſes hard tu- 
mors ; and taken inwardly it is laxative, and pro- 
notes inſenſible perſpiration. 
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abroad. There is another vitriol of a bluifh 
green which is ſometimes found in the mines 
of Saxony, but more frequently in thoſe of 
Hungary and Tranſylvania; and Dr. Brown 
mentions a red vitriol in the gold mines of 
Chremnitz, which rhaps is the chalcitis of 
the antients. Theſe vitriols owe their origi 
to iron or copper, diſſolved by the acid of ful. 
Phur and water, and again concreted into the 
forms wherein they are found. The 
colour is derived from iron, the blue from 
copper, and the white and red proceed from a 
mixture of ſome other ſubſtances. 


As to factitious vitriols, they are obtained 
by various methods from vitriolic waters, 
earths, and ſtones, and eſpecially from the 
Pyrites. At Fridberg in Saxony, they bum 
the ſtony ore from which the ſulphur has been 
ſeparated, as mentioned above, and putting it 
into a large veſſel, they pour water upon ut, 
which imbibes the vitriol it contains, and being 
afterwards boiled to a certain conſiſtence, i 
let out into coolers, where the pureſt part of 
the vitriol adheres to fticks placed there on 
purpoſe, and the reſt to the ſides and bottom. 


In the neighbourhood of the copper-mines 
in Hungary, and ſometimes in the mines then- 
ſelves, there are found ſmall ſtreams of cley 
vitriolic water *, in which, if a piece of g's 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 3 
we have an account of the body of 2 mon found 
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be put, and immediately taken out again, it 13 
found covered with a thin cruſt of copper: 
and if the iron remain long in the water, it is 
gradually diſſolved, and the copper precipitated 
and left in its place. 'This water being boiled 
to a proper con ſiſtence, and ſet to cryſtallize, 
yields a beautiful blue vitriol, ſhooting into re- 
gular figures, confiſting of ten tides, in which 
torm we find it in the ſhops. Thele cryſtals, 
if wetted and rubbed on the blade of a knife. 
give it the colour of copper, that metal being 
the baſs of this vitriol ®, 6 
E 


under water in a copper-mine, eighty-two fathoms 


deep, where he had been Killed by the falling in of 
a rock, which had cruſhed both his legs ant his 
right arm, but his face, his budy, and his cloaths 
were all preſerved entire and free from putrefac- 
tion by means of the vitriol with which the water 
was impregnated. He was token up in the year 
1719, and was well known by an old miner, who 
remembered his going down by himſelf into the 
mine in 1670, after which the inan was miſſin 

and ſuppoſed to be ſmothered in the ruins. This 
account was confirmed by ſeveral others, and par- 
ticularly by an old woman, to whom he had been 


| Contracted, He had theref: re lain under ground 


forty-nine years; and not on:y his cloaths and 
linen, hut his fleſh and ſkin, which were almoſt as 
hard as horn, had been preſerved from corruption 
by the vitriolic water, 

* The uſes of vitriol are very great, both in 
medicine and mechanics, The white fort is fie- 
quently uſed in collyriums, to allay an inflamma- 
ton of the eyes, and ſtop their running; and, 

K 3 when 
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We ſhould far exceed our limits, if we ſhould 
attempt a deſcription of all the foſſils to be 
found in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and 
ath, or- 


Tranſylvania, ſuch as antimony, biſm 
— and a great variety of others. H 
as mines of quickfilver, which afford grext 
quantities ; but thoſe in the 8 Goritia, 
a part of the province of Friuli, belonging to 
the houſe of Auſtria, are perhaps the richeſt of 
the kind in Europe, the ore generally con- 
taining half, and ſometimes two thards of 
ickülver. Theſe mines are at Idria, and 
r part Þ ths 
rom whence to is above 1 
fathoms. The quickfill 12 found 
in its native ſtate, lodged in the caviti 
ſtones, and guſhing out in a ftream when 
miners break them, and this is called virgi 
aickfilver ; but it is more uſually 
form of ore, which is pounded and waſhed, 
and diſtilled in large iron retorts, from whence 
the mercury comes over pure into the receiver, 


in the furnaces belonging to the mines of 
Idria; and we may judge of the vaſt quantities 


when | ified, it is a gentle and faf 
emetic. A of the bluiſn- green is an ex- 
ecllent ſtyptic, as the miners know by experience, 
who always apply it to their wounds to ſtop the 
bleeding. Vitriol is much uſed by dyers and hat- 
ters, eſpecially the fa&itious green, which we call 
copperas ; and this is alſo a principal ingredient m 
writing-ink, though the white is greatly preferable 
for that purpoſe. of 
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of quickfilver procured from theſe mines, by 
what Dr. Brown tells us, viz. that „hen he 
was there, he ſaw in the caſtle above 470 tons 
of it in barrels; and in another place as much 
ore as would take up two years to diftil “. 


The 


® Quickſilver, which was reckoned poiſonous by 
the ancients, is now found to be a moſt excellent 
medicine when judiciouſly adminiſtc.ed, and has 
been of late years uſed with great ſuccels in many 
diſtempers, which before were eſteemed extreme - 

obſtinate, if not incurable. It opens the pores, 

all veſſels, and ducts of the glands, attenuates 
viſcid humours, and diſſipates concretions, even 
in tie remoteſt parts of the body. Whether taken 
inwardly, or applied outwardly by unction, it 
diſcharges the humours by ttool, ſwear, and in- 
ſenſible perſpiration ; but its uſual method cf ope- 
rating is by the evacuation of a mucous faliva, 
whence it is called a ſalivation. This is thought 
the moſt e ffectual remedy yet diſcovered for the 
venereal diſeaſe 3; though Lverat eminent phyſi- 
cians condemn the practice of falivating as con- 
tributing nothing to tne cure, the full effect of the 
medicine being to be had without putting the 
patient to that unneceſlary torture. 

Quckſilver is of confiderable uſe in gilding, 
making looking -g! les, refining gold, &c. but its 
effluvia are very pernicious, as the workmen em - 
ps about it know by experience: and it is ob- 

rved, that the miners, though of the ſtrongeſt 
conſtitutions im2ginable, ſeldom remain four years 
in a healthy ſtate, but are ſeize! with tremblings 
and pale and die in a miſerable manner. In- 
deed the ſubtilty and penetrating nature of this 


mineral 
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The mines of Bohemia and Silef:a yield con, 
fiderable quantities of gold and filver, as well 
as of the baſer metals; and thoſe of Bohe. 
mia and Sileſia abound more with 


agates, 
garnets, ſapphires, amethyſts, and other pre. 
ciqus ſtones, than any part of Germany, or 
indeed of Europe. Of the agate and 
ſome notice has been taken already *; the 
other gems here mentioned require a brief 
deſcription. 
The ſapphire, which ſome call the gem of 
gems, is a very beautiful ſtone, of a deep ſky. 
lve, approaching neareſt to the diamond in 
Iuſtre, tranſparency, and hardneſs. This i 
the fineſt and moſt valuable kind of ſapphire; 
but thoſe of Bohemia and Sileſia are fomewhat 
ſofter and of a paler blue, and are improperly 
called by our jewellers water-ſapphires. Some 
of theſe gems have no colour at all, being 
pellucid as the cleareſt water, and reſembling 


mineral is very furprifing ; for Dr. o_ tells vs, 
that he ſaw a workman in the mines of Friuli, who 
in half a year's time was fo impregnated with the 
mercury, that putting a piece of braſs in his meuth, 
or rvbbing it between his fingers, it would tum 
white as ſilver. We may add, that by an injudi- 
cious uſe of quickſilver, whether outwardly or in- 
wardly, the nerves are weakened, corrupted, and 
contracted; whence tremors, palſies, and too great 
an attenuation of the fluids, which often brings 
on a fatal ſalivation, ulcers in the mouth and 
throat, and incurable looſeneſſes. 


„ See Vol. VI. . 35 4 
P a dia: 
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a diamond ; and others have a white milky 
caſt, with a ſlight tinge of blue amongſt it. 
They are found of various forms and fizes, 
ſometimes three quarters of an inch, but ſel- 
dom above one fixth of an inch in diameter. 
A ſapphire of the deepeſt blue may be per- 
ſectly deprived of its colour by fire, ſo as to 
reſemble thoſe which are naturally colourleſs, 
and even paſs for a diamond. 


The ſapphires brought from the Eaſt Indies 
are called oriental, and thoſe found in Europe 
are termed occidental ; which latter, though 
often very beautiful, are inferior to the former 
both in luſtre and hardneſs. 


The amethyſt is a of a beautiful colour, 
being a mixture of blue and red, which, as 
either of theſe tinges prevail, form different 

of purple, Sometimes it is found quite 
colourleſs ; and whether naturally fo, or di- 
veſted of its colour by means of fire, it is ſcarce 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a diamond, except by 
its degrees of hardneſs. This gem is found of 
various ſizes, from that of a {mall vetch, to an 
inch and a half in diameter ; and its forms are 
likewiſe different, being ſometimes roundiſh, 
ſometimes ſhaped like a pear, but moſt com- 
monly hexangular and pointed like cryſtals. 


The oriental amethyſts are generally rec- 
koned the beſt, but ſome of thoſe found in 
Sileſia and Bohemia, — 
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of Europe *, are little inferior to thoſe 
from the Indies, either in hardneſs or beauty, 


Beſides the native ſoſſils we have here men. 
| © tioned, and many more that might be added, 
Germany abounds with thoſe of the extra. 
neous kind, which are bodies of the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms accidentally buried in 
the earth, ſuch as trees, leaves, herbs, ſhells, | int 
teeth and bones of kſhes, or land-animals, &c. | co! 
which are found more or leſs altered from their | mi 
original ſtate, according to the time they have | ſuc 
lain, and the matter wherein they have been 
immerſed. Of theſe extraneous or adventi- | 
tious foſſils ſome account has been | the 
given in treating of the foſſils of the Britih | dla 
iſlands, which afford a conſiderable variety of | Ge 
them. Whole trees, or conſiderable parts of | wh 
them, are moſt frequently found bn bs 
peat-earth, and ſometimes ſcarce altered at all, | Th 
except in colour, the oaks in particular being | anc 
commonly turned to a jetty black. Branches | fer 
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* Amethyſts are not uncommon in Italy; the 
the Pyrenean mountains, and thoſe of Auvergne due 
in France, afford very good ones; and ſome of | Wil 
the fineſt ſort are dug out of a mountain near Vie | bra 
in Catalonia, where they are lodged amongſt a | anc 
— earth in the perpendicular fiſſures of the | in 
rock. 

Some have pretended that the amethyſt worn en \ 
the finger, or drank in powder, prevents drunken» f 
neſs, which they ſuppoſe is implied in the name; „i 
but this virtue, like many more aſcribed to gems but 
and other ſtones, is only unaginary. 4 


* 
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of trees are alſo found bedded in ſtrata of clay 
or ſtone, and fragments of wood, chiefly of 
oak, are ſometimes met with among gravel, 
and in ſeveral other ſtrata; and many of theſe 
being filled with cryſtalline or ſtony particles, 
but Rl retaining the veins of wood, make a 
beautiful figure when they are polithed. In- 
ſtances of wood perfectly petriued or changed 
into ſtone, at leaſt to appearance, are not un- 
common ; though many ſubſtances have been 
miſtaken for petrified wood, and preierved as 
ſuch in the cabinets of the curious. 


As to the ſmaller plants and leaves of trees, 
are moſt commonly found immerſed in a 


black ſlaty tone over the ſtrata of coal, but in 


Germany they are frequently contained in a 
whitiſh ſtone ſomewhat harder than chalk, as 
well as in flaty ſtones of different colours. 
Theſe plants are principally of the fern-kind, 
and what is very ſurpriſing, many of them 
ſeem not to be of European growth, but pecu- 
liar to America, and others are of ſpecies to 
us unknown. The leaves of trees moſt fre- 
quently found in Germany are thoſe of the 
willow, white thorn, and poplar ; alfo the ſmall 


branches of box and thyme, ears of barley, 


and moſſes of various kinds, are there met with 
in great perfection. 

We ſhall ſay nothing of the ſeveral ſpecies 
of corals buried in the earth, becauſe ſome 
will not allow them to be extraneous foſſils, 


but to have non ads. dtd 
g- 


3 
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kingdom. Of animal ſubſtances, particu! 
ſhells, teeth, bones, &c. we find an almoſt in. 
finite variety, and ſometimes compleat fiſhes, 
either cloſely bedded in ſtone, or in ftrata cf a 
looſer nature; and amongſt theſe bodies it is 
not uncommon to find in this part of the 
world the ſhells of fiſhes belonging only to 
diſtant ſeas, as well as ſeveral unknown ſpecies, 
As to land-animals, we have perhaps no in- 
ſtances of their being found entire in the earth; 
but parts of them are very common, and that 
in ſuch places and quantities as make it real 
amazing to conſider. The tuſks and grinder 
of elephants, the horns of deer, the teeth of 
hories and other quadrupeds, and the larger 
bones of divers kinds of arimals, are often 
found looſe in the earth, and ſometimes im- 
merſed in the hardeſt ſtone. Some of theſe, 
by the coppery particles they have lain among, 
become ſpotted and veined with blue, which 
colour being diffuſed through them by putting 
them in a gentle fire, they very much reſemble 
the native turquoties, ſo as to deceive the 
jewellers themſelves: and what we call tie 
unicorn-ſtone, the wnicorru foffile of the ſhops, 
is nothing but ſuch 2 bony tubſtance impreg- 
nated with a kind of carthy ipar, found com- 
_ monly enough in the caverns of Germany. 
The parts of fikes are much more frequent in 
the foſſil world, than the whole bedies of 
them; and yet Germany and other countries 
afford u many inſtance> of entire fiſhes found 
immerſed in ſtone. flatted indeed, but peilett 
in their forms, and eably diflinguilted * 
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their ſeveral ſpecies. The gloſſopetrz, vulgar- 
ty ſuppoſed to have been the tongues of ſer- 

s petrified, from whence their name, are 
jound in vaſt numbers in Germany“, and are 
pow well known to be the teeth of ſharks or 
other fiſhes ; and ſeveral miſtakes, with reſpect 
to the origin of foſſil bodies, may probably be 
yet diſcovered by more accurate enquiries. As 
to fotfil ſhells, which are much the moſt nu- 
merous claſs of animal ſubſtances buried in 
the earth, they are found in moſt parts of the 
world, and many of them are extremely beau- 


On the coaſts of Brandenburg Pomerania, 
as well as on thoſe of Pruſſia, is found a very 
bard inflammable ſubſtance called amber, and 
by naturaliſts ſuccinum, and c/ecrum, of one 
uniform ſtructure, of a bituminous taſte, a very 
fragrant ſmell when rubbed, and vighty en- 
dowed with the property from it called electri- 
city. Amber is thrown up by the ſea in thoſe 


The gloſſopetrz are common enough in many 
parts of the world, but nowhere ſo frequent as in 
the iſland cf Malta. They are ſuppuicd good 
agiinit poiſons, and particularly the bites of ſer- 


pents; which virtue ſeems to be ſuperiticouſly 


aſcrihed to them from the viper's faſtening upon 
St. Paul's hand without doing him any harz; 
and ever fince, ſay they, no venomous creature 
will lire upon the iſland. But the v1igiu of theſe 
fulfils is now ſo well known, as to deſtroy the 
foundation of that vulgar notion. 
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„and is not only found among the ſez. 
— and ſand, but 10 dug out ot the rocks 
and mines. It is a hard, dry, tranſparent, 
toughiſh, though brittle ſubſtance, of a ſty ptie 
taſte. and, when warm, of a peculiar fragrant 
tartiſh (ſmell. It makes no efferveſcence with 
acids; and when rubbed fo as to heat, it will 
attract itraws, bits of paper, or any other light 
ſubſtance, and even metals in thin pieces, ay 
leaf-braſs and the like. It is one of the lighteſt 
ſoſſils we know, is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, in 
the eſlential oils of plants, and likewiſe, though 
with much difficulty, in ſome of the expreſſed 
oils, as that of linſeed. On a chemical ana- 
Iyfis, it yields at firſt a ſubacid water, and af. 
terwards a yellow fetid oil, and a volatile falt; 
the remainder in the retort being a black, 
light, and friable matter, reſembling in colour 
the bitumen judaicum. 


Natural hiſtorians have been greatly in the 
dark about the origin of amber. Some have 
maintained it an animal ſubſtance; others have 


taken it for a reſinous juice, oozing from pops ' 


lars and firs; and the generality of avthors 
contend for its being a bitumen, which trick- 
ling into the ſea from ſome ſubterranean ſources, 
— there mixing with the vitriolic ſalts, which 
abouũd in thoſe parts, becomes corgealed and 
fixed, the reſult of which congelation is amber, 
However, as good amber is found in digging 
at a great diſlance from the ſea, it is moſt pro- 


bable that it is wholly of mineral origin, and 
is 
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is a bitumen, once liquid, of the naphtha 
or petroleum kind *, hardened into its preſent 

te by a mineral acid, of the nature of ſpirit 
of ſulphur, or oil of vitriol ; more eſpecially 
as theſe ſubſtances abound in the earth, and 
an artificial mixture of them produce a body 
very much lke native amber, and affording 
all its principles on a chemical analyſis. The 
natural colour of amber is a tne pale yellow, 
but it is often made white, ſometimes black, and 
in both caſes is rendered opaque by the ad- 
mixture of extraneous bodies. Sometimes it is 
tinged with metalline particles, and remains 
pellucid but the moſt frequent variation from 
the yellow, is into a duſky brown. Amber is 
uſed in medicine ; and, being reduced to pow- 
der, is given in the fluor albus, convul L 
and in all diforders of the nerves. The pre- 
parations of it in uſe are, 1. Salt of amber. 
2. The oil of amber. 3. Tincture of amber. 
The ſalt and oil of amber are obtained by the 
ſame proceſs : the ſalt is a true acid, and the 
only one that is obtained in a ſolid faline form; 
the oils greatly reſemble the native petrolea 


or naphthz, the ſubſtances from which amber 


was formed. The falt is diaphoretic, and 
diuretic; is eſteemed in convulſions, head- 
achs, and all nervous and hyſteric complaints. 
The oil, by re&ifcation, becomes a good anti- 
byſteric and emmenagogue, being very ſubtile 
aud penetrating : externally, it is of uſe in 


* See Vol. VI. p. 194. & ſeg. 
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reſtoring contracted paralytic limbs. TinAure 
of amber is [he ew by digeſtion in ſpirit of 


wine, with a fand-heat ; and has all the virtues 
of amber in the ſubſtance. The mechanical 
uſes of amber are ſeen in toys, cabinets, uten 
fils, and the better ſort of varmiſhing. 
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MOUNTAINS ard CAVERNS. 


T HE principal mountains of theſe coun- 

tries are the Alps, which divide Germany 
from Italy, on which Switzerland lies, and by 
a particular chain of which, almoſt every 
canton of that country 1s ſeparated from an- 
other. The Alps have been already taken 
notice of in the laſt chapter, among the moun- 
tzins of Italy, and ſome of their peculiarities 
deicribed ; but as nothing has been ſaid in par- 
ticular of their height, and as the mountains 
of Switzerland are generally allowed to be not 
only the higheſt part of the Alps, but the 
higheſt mountains in Europe, it is thought 
proper to ſay ſomething upon that ſubje& in 
this place. 


The Joch, a high mountain in the territory 
of Engelberg, where it borders upon the can- 
wn of Bern, has been found, by the falling of 
the mercury in the barometer*, according to 
Dr. Scheuchzer's calculation, to be five thou- 
ſand nine hundred and twenty-fix feet above 

the 


* The barometer is a machine for meaſuring . 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and to ſhew the va- 
nations therein, in order chiefly to determine the 
changes of weather. This machine is founded on 
h. Tornce!lian experiment, as it is called from 
its inventor Toric, which is a glafs tube filled 

p | L 3 with 
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the level of the ſea : and yet this is far from 
being the higheſt mountain in that neighbour. 
hood, for next to it riſes another called Titli. 
ſberg, covered with perpetual ſnow, which 
15 at leaſt a thouſand feet higher than the 
Joch, and indeed one of the higheſt in the 
country. 


The Gemmi is a very lofty mountain, over 
which there is a paſſage, but only in the ſum- 
mer, from the canton of Bern to Leuck in 
Valeſia. The deſcent on the ſouth fide of 
this mountain is ſteep and frightful beyond de- 
ſcription, being a narrow path cut on the fide 
of almoſt perpendicular precipices, and ſome. 
times we croſs over the clefts in the rocks on 


planks, 


with mercury, hermetically ſealed at one end, and 
having the open end immerged in a veſſel of ſtag- 
nant mercury. Now the mercury in the tube 
being ſuſtained by the preſſure of the atmoſ 
on the {urface of the ſtagnant mercury, it follows, 
that as the weight of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, 
the mercury in the tube will deſcend ; and on the 
contrary, as it increaſes, the mercury will agam 
aſcend ; the column of mercury ſuſpended in the 
tube being always equal to the weight of the 
incumbent atmoſphere. Hence we have a curious 
method of meaturing the height of mountains, 
the atmoſphere growing lighter, and conſequently 
the mercury ſinking in the tube, in proportion to 
the height — { From theſe principles, ſup- 
_ by obſervations and experiments, ſev 
ned men have attempted to derive Pay — 
es. 
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plan}:s, or quivering wooden bridges. The 
height of this mountain, at a cottage called 
Zur Dauben, a reſting place for weary tra- 
vellers, appears by the barometer to be fix 
thouſand and twelve feet, being the higheſt part 
of it that is paſſable. 


As to the Avicula, the St. Gothard, the 
Furca, the Grimſula, the Criſpalt, and a long 
chain of other mountains, which in in the 
upper Valois, traverſe the canton of Uri, and 
ſo run acroſs the country of the Griſons, to- 
wards Tyrol, their greateſt height above the 
level of the fea may be fixed, in round num- 
bers, at ſeven thouſand kve hundred, or eight 
thouſand feet. 


But 


bles, by which the altitude of any place may be 
determined, if the height of the mercury be given, 
or the height of the mercury from the given alti- 
tude of the place; and the expanſions of the air 
likewiſe ſettled, as they anſwer to every inch or 
part of an inch in the barometer. Mr. Derham, 
obſerving very nicely the variation of the mercury 
from the bottom to the 'top of the Monument, in 
London, found that at the height of eighty-two 
feet, it fell one tenth of an _ and two tenths 


at one hundred and fixty-four feet ; and repeating 
the ſame experiment, his obſervations agreed ex- 
actly with the firſt trial. At the top of Snowdon 
bill in Wales, which is one thouſand two hun- 
dred and forty yards high, Dr. Halley found the 
mercury three inches eight tenths lower than at the 

bottom of the mountain. 
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But the higheſt of all the mountains of 
Switzerland, according to Scheuchzer, is the 
Stella, or Piz Stail, in the country of the 
Griſons, the perpendicular height of which, 
according to the Doctor's obſervations, is nine 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-five feet; 
or twelve thouſand one hundred and ninety 
fix, according to Caſſini, a height which 
the Chamois themſelves ſcarce venture to 
aſcend. 


On the other hand. Mr. Martel thinks the 
White Mountain, which is ſeen from the banks 
of the lake of Geneva, at fourteen or fiſteen 
leagues dittance, to the ſouth eaſt, to be the 
loftieſt mountain of all the Alps; and to be 
twelve thouſand four hundred and fifty nine 
feet above the level of the Rhone at Geneva. 
M. de la Condamine thinks this by much the 
higheſt mountain of the Alps; the upper half 
of it is always covered with ſnow ; and M. Fa 
tio de Duillier, who meaſured its height 
metrically, makes it at leaſt two thouſand 
toiſes, or twelve thouſand Paris feet above the 
ſurface of the lake, and the lake four hundred 
and twenty-ſix toiſes, or two thouſand five 
hundred and fifty- ſix feet, above the level of 
the ſea, according to a calculation founded on 
the declivity of the Rhone, from its diſcharge 
out of the lake; and thus the height of the 
White Mountain is, according to M. Fatio, 
two thouſand four hundred and twenty-fix 


to:ſes, or fourteen thouſand fve hundred and | 
fiſty-ſix Paris feet, above the ſea, which y | 
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de la „. 282 within a 

little to the height of the craggy ſummit 
of the Volcano of Puchincha, near the city 
of Quito in Peru, in South America, where 
the ſame gentleman obſerved the mercu- 
ry deſcend in the barometer to ftxteen 
inches. 


But M. de Chezeaux, who meaſured a much 
larger baſe than M. Fatio, and who ought 
therefore to have attained a preciſion as much 

eater in the heights which he had deduced 

m thence, increaſes ſtil] the altitude of the 
White Mountain two hundred and fifty toiſes, 
or fifteen hundred Paris feet ; that is to fay, 
upwards of five hundred toiſes, or three thou- 
fand feet higher than the Pike of Teneriffe, 
which paſſed for the higheſt mountain of Eu- 
rope. The White Mountain is alſo ſecn from 
the environs of Langres, at fixty leagues diſ- 
tance, from whence they diſtinguiſh us ſum- 
mit covered with ſnow above the chain of 
mount Jura. 


Mount Cenis is another of the Alps, which 
es for one of the higheſt mountains in 
urope. 


The mountain of St. Gothard in the can- 
ton of Uri is a very important paſs to Italy, 
and is thus deſcribed by Dr. Scheuchzer. The 
road over it is partly pleaſant, and partly rug- 
ged and dangerous. In the lower parts of 
the mountain, are beautiful foreſts of trees, 


riſing 
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riſing one above another, through which then 
is juſt a glimmering proſpect of the foaming 
Ruſs, roaring along with an impetuous courſe, 
after being joined by rivers that fall from the 
mountains. Of theſe ſome deicend with x 
gentle murmur, and others rattle down the 
precipices with a frightful noiſe, while many 
of them, by reaſon of the rocks that obſtruſ 
their paſſage, are reſolved into miſt, which, 


by the refracting rays of the ſun, form a vari. | 


ety of wonderful” rainbows, As the traveller 
advances, he is terrified at the view of fright- 
ful rocks, hanging over the road, and ſo won 
out underneath, as if they were juſt going to 
fall, and cruſh him to atoms. 


About half way down the mountain of St. 
Gothard is a hollow, over which nature has 
formed a fort of bridge of ſnow and ice, per- 
ſectly hardened, under which the Teſſin runs 
with a great noiſe ; and the bridge, trembling 
under the feet of paſſengers, has obtained the 
name of the trembling valley. 


In the canton of Glaris, is a lake, called 
Wahleſtatt, which is ſurrounded with moun- 
tains, whereof one that ſeparates this canton 
from the country of the Griſons, has a hole 

ierced through it near the top, called &. 
artin's hole. Through this hole the ſky 
be ſeen on a certain part of the lake ; and 
is the only inlet of the ſun beams, upon 3 
ſmall village called Elm, for four weeks, to- 
gether, about the time of the a - 
p'mg 
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Spring and Autumn, when the ſun tranſmits 
uus rays upon this village through St. Martin's 
hole, as through a natural teleſcope. In the 
canton of Bern, there is another mountain, 
call:d the Eyger, pierced in like manner, with 
2 large hole near the top, through which the 
rays of the ſun paſs for two or three weeks in 
February and October. 


Mount Broeken in Brunſwick, is reckoned 
ene of the higheſt mountains in Germany. 
Between Blankenburg and Elbingrode, not far 


 fom Broeken, is a remarkable cavern, called 


Buman's hole, from one Buman who diſco. 
vered it. The entrance of this cave is very 
narrow, but the extremity of it has never yet 
been diſcovered, though ſome of the miners in 
the neighbourhood have affirmed, that they 
have travelled upwards of twenty miles through 
it. Large bones of ſtrange animals have been 
found in this cavern, among which was a gi- 
gantic ſkeleton. | | 


There are two great rocks near the convent 
of Michaelſtein, in the ſame duchy, which re- 
preſent two monks in their proper habits, as 
neat as if they had been carved out, and are 
therefore called the Monks craigs. Many caſ- 
tles are found in theſe countries, on the tops of 
inaeceſũble rocks, and ſome actually hewn out 
of tae rocks. | 


MEDI- 
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MEDICINAL SPRINGS, an! ohe 
SINGULAR SPRINGS, LAKES, 
a CATARACTS. 


Gkrmaay, Hungary and Switzerland, are 

famous for mineral waters of various qua- 
lities : but of all the medicinal ſprings in 
theſe countries, none appears to have obtained 
a greater reputation than the ſprings of Spa, 
or Spaw, in the biſhopric of Liege in Germa- 
ny, which are not only reſorted to by people 
from moſt parts of Europe; but great quanti- 
ties of the water ſealed up in bottles are ſent 
into other countries, particularly into Great 
Britain and Holland. In the town of Spaw 
and its neighbourhood, there are five ſprings, 
which are more frequented than the reſt, but 
the waters of the Pouhon ipring, in the mark- 
et-place, are moſt eſteemed, | Bat preferred 
by the beſt phyticians to all the mineral wa- 
ters in or near the biſhopric. They promote 
digeſtion, remove obſtructions, ſtrengthen the 
tone of the viſcera, and are efficacicus in ſe- 
veral chronical diſeaſes. The Capuchins have 
a fine monaſtery at Spaw, and large gardens, 
where the company walk that drink the waters, 
the ſeaſon for which, are the months of June, 
July and Auguſt. 


The celebrated ſprings of Pyrmont in 
Weſtphalia, are much of the ſame nature 


with thoſe of Spaw, and are even preferable 
in 
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in many caſes ; but neither theſe nor any other 
mineral waters ſhould be indiſercetly uſed 
without conſulting a phyſician. At the 

ſeaſon there is a great re!ort of the nobi- 
fey of Germany, as well as others, to drink 
the Pyrmont waters, which are alſo export- 
ed abroad in large quantities from Bremen, 
to which place they are carried by the river 
Weſer.“ 


As the waters of Spaw and Pyrmont are in 
greateſt repute for drinking, ſo thoſe of Aix la 
Chapelle, in Weſtphalia, are perhaps the moſt 
noted for bathing of any in Germany, being 
much frequented by the Engliſh and other na- 
tions. The principal baths in the O'd Town, 
are the Emperor's bath, the Little bath, and 
that of St. Quirinus, in the firſt of which the 
Emperor Charlemagne uſed to bathe with his 
ſons and nobles, being then all in one, where- 
as it is now divided into ſeveral apartments. 
The ſprings that fill theſe baths riſe ſo hot, 
that they let them cool ten or twelve hours 
before they are uſed. They are impregnated 
with nitre and ſulphur, are at firſt unpleaſant 
to the taſte, — of a diſagreeable ſmell. 
Thoſe in the New Town, which are the Roſe 
bath, the Poor's bath, and St. Corneille's bath, 


It appears from the Philoſophical Tranfacti- 
ons, No. 448, that in calm dry weather and a 
clear ſky, there ariſes from the Pyrmont ſprings, 


2 ſulphureous ſteam, which ſuffocates birds that 


approach it. 
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ure not fo hot and clear as the former, bu 
with reſpe& to their ſmell and taſte there iz 
not much difference. Near the hot ſprings 
ke ſeveral cold ones, and there is one mc. 
derately warm, much reſorted to in ſummer 


mornings, and drank for chronical diſeaſes. 


Bathing in the waters of Aix la Chapelle, 
is reckoned good againſt convulſions, palſies, 
numbneſs, tremblings, gout, ſciatica, the diſ- 
caſes peculiar to women, nephritic diſorders, 
and for carrying off the dregs of bad 
made uſe of in venereal caſes. Though the 
waters are propereſt for bathing, they are alſo 
drank in ſeveral diſtempers with ſucceſs, par- 
ticularly in obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, 
and reins, and in the ſcurvy, jaundice, and 
dropſy. They are excellent againſt ſtubbom 
fevers, agues, inveterate cholics, aſthmas, 
and cutaneous diſeaſes ; they purge the uri- 
nary veſſels, diſcharge gravel, relieve melan- 
choly, and are ſerviceable in various other 


In a village near the town are many other 
hot baths, * water of — MN — 
leaſant, without any diſagreea mell; 
ere people of all * and conditions bathe 
freely, not only for health, but for diverſion. 
The ſprings of this village and thoſe of the city 
are ſo plentiful, that it is computed they yield 
every day fix thouſand tuns of water. The int 
ſeaſon for theſe baths begins in May, the ſecond 
in Auguſt, 
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The town of Baden in Switzerland, has been 
leng famous for its hot baths, and to them it 
chiefly owes its flouriſhing condition. They 
are about half a mile from the town, and 
are ſupplied from ſeven ſprings by the fide of 


the river Limmat, whoſe waters contain a 
at deal of fulphur, with a mixture of alum 
and nitre. They are uſed for drinking as well 
as bathing, and are recommended for the cure 
of fevers, althmas, pains in the head, diſ- 
orders in the breaſt and bowels, and particu- 
larly for the diſeaſes to which women are 


ſubject. 


The hot baths of Baden in Swabia, whoſe 
waters proceed from rocks of ſalt, alum, and 
brimſtone, are reckoned an infallible reme- 
dy for the cramp, gout, and other nervous 
diſtempers, on which account they are much 
frequented. Some of them are very hot, par- 
ticularly- one called the Kettle, the water 
ham ſmoaks as if it were over a 


There is another town of the ſame name 
in Auſtria, whoſe hot waters are reſorted to 
ſeveral months in the year for bathing ; and 
the German phyſicians recommend them, if 
drank in time, for the gout, dropſy, and other 
chronical diſeaſes. 


The baths of Buda in Hungary, are reckoned 
the fineſt in Europe for plentiful ſprings and 
M 2 mag- 
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magnificent buildings. Some of the water 
are fit either for bathing or drinking, but ſeveral 
are ſo hot that they cannot be uſed without 
conveying them to cool into other baths, or mix. 
ing them with cold water. They have a ful. 

hureous ſmell. and are of a petrifying quality, 
ere is a cold bath ſo near to a hot one, 
a man may put his hand from one into the 


cr. 


It is ſaid here are fiſh in ſome baſons or 
ponds of hot water, which being thrown into 
the neighbouring Danube, or other cold water, 
die immediately. 


There are a great many other ſprings in 
theſe countries, which are romarkable for ber 
medicinal virtues, but of which the brevity ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved on this article will admit 
of no particular mention. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have 


an account of a ſtrange ſpring near Paderbom | 


in Weſtphalia, which loſes itſelf twice in 


twenty-four hours, but returns with a great | 


noiſe, and with ſuch force, that the flream 
turns three mills a little below; for which 
reaſon, it is called the Boller Born, or Boiſter- 
ous Spring. There is alſo an account of ano- 
ther remarkable ſpring, near the ſame city, 
which icnds forth three ftreams at a little di- 
ſtance from each other; one of which is lim- 
Pid, bluiſh, lukewarm, and impregnated _y 
| vi 
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vitriol, alum, ſulphur, and other minerals ; 
the ſecond with much the ſame tafte, but tur- 
bid, whitiſh, and cold as ice; and the third 
taſting both ſour and ſweet, but very clear, 
and ot A greeniſh colour. 


The Danube has ſeveral conſiderable cata- 
rats, the moſt remarkable of which are the 
Saw Ruſſel, or Swine's Snout, near Lintz, io 
called from a prominent rock, which has un- 
der it a dangerous whirlpool ; and another 
called Der Strudel, where the falling of the 
water makes a dreadful noiſe. 


The Rhine has alſo its navigation interrup- 
ted by ſeveral catarafts, the moſt dangerous 
whereof are two in Switzerland ; the one near 
Schaffhauſen, where the whole river falls ſe- 
venty or eighty feet; the other at Laufien, a- 
bout a league below, where the water 15 pre- 
cipitated down the rocks, with ſuch a prodi- 
gious violence, that the noiſe may be heard in 
a calm night, at the diſtance of twelve or 


| fifteen miles. Here the goods put on ſhore at 
Schaff hauſen, and brought hither by land, 


are taken in by other veſſels co proceed down 


the river. 


Of the natural curioſities of Germany, there 
is perhaps none more ſurpriſing than the Zirch- 
nitzer Sea or lake in Carniola, fo called from 
the neighbouring town of Zirchnirz. This 
lake is four or five miles in lengih, and about 

'M 3 two 
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two in breadth ®, ſurrounded at ſome diſtance 
with woody mountains, which are full of 
deer, wild boars, hares, and other game. In 
the month of June, July, or Auguſt, the water 
of this lake finks under ground through many 
holes at the bottom, leaving it quite 
till October or November, at which time it 
commonly returns, ſpouting out of the ſame 
holes with ſuch violence, that it ſometimes 
covers the whole vale in twenty-four hours, 
though at other times it has been known to be 
three weeks in filling; but it is a-conftant ob. 
ſervation that thunder and lightning contribute 
much to fill it ſpeedily. The water however, 
with reſpect to its retreat and return, does not 
obſerve any certain period; for ſometimes the 
lake has been dry twice or thrice in a year; 
ſometimes again, though ſeldom, it has hap- 
pened to be three or four years together full of 
water, but was never known to be dry fora 
whole year together. The principal pits or 
holes through which the water retires, are 
eighteen in number, and at theſe holes the 
fiſhermen lay their nets, and take vaſt quanti- 
ties of fiſh, which would otherwiſe be carried 
under ground with the water, The Prince ef 


This is 
in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, but Dr. Brown 
gives the lake almoſt double theſe dimenſions: 
there is "alſo ſome little difference between theſe 

ntlemen with reſpect to the time of the waters 

king and riſing again, which the Doctor fixes 
abſolutely to the months of June and September. 


Ecken- 


le to M. Valvaſor's account 
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adjacent country, will permit nobody to fiſh in 
it when it is full; but when a certain tons 

pears, which ſhews that the water is ſinking, 
al thoſe who have a right of fiſhing, have no- 
tice given them to prepare for their buſineſs. 


The pits dry one after another, accordin 
to their htuatian, and the loweſt of them is 


nerally evacuated in twenty-five days from 
e beginning of the receſs of the water, which 
is the time the fiſhing continues. When it is 
over, a fignal is given by tolling a bell, upon 
which all the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, and of Zirchnitz, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, go into the lake, and look for 
fiſh among the weeds and ſedge, and in the 
ſmaller pits; and many of them fir.d abundance 
of large fiſh by creeping into the ſubterraneous 
caverns and paſſages. The fiſh taken here, 
which are well-taſted, are chiefly eel-pouts, 
ſome of them weighing two or three pounds ; 
tench, ſome weighing fix or ſeven pounds; 
and pikes in great plenty, of ten, twenty, 
thirty, or even forty pounds; and it is aſual 
to find whole ducks in the bellies of the latter: 
large crabs are found in ſome of the pits, but 
they are ill · taſted. 


The lake, being thus alternately wet and 


dry, is of great ſervice to the neighbouring 
inhabitants ; for while it is full of water, it 15 
frequented by wild geeſe, wid duck:, ſwans, 
and other fowls; and when it is empty, it 
affords them graſs for the preſent tuſier' f 


their 
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their cattle, and hay for the winter. After 
the hay 1s got in, they plow the ground and 
ſow millet, which is ſometimes deſtroyed by 
the too ſudden return of the water, but 
rally comes to maturity. Whilſt the millet i 


on the ground, they catch a great number of 
quails, and all the time the lake is dry 
have the diverfion of hunting and killing the 
game that reſorts to it from the adjacent woods 
and mountains. Laſtly, when the water re- 
tires they take abundance cf fine fith, as be 
fore obſerved ; and being generally frozen over 
in winter, ſo as to bear all forts of carria 

it is very convenient to the people for fetching 
their wood and other neceſlaries. 


M. Valvaſor accounts for the wonderful 
phænomena of this lake in the following man- 
ner : There is, he ſuppoſes, under the bottom 
of the lake another ſubterraneous one, with 
which it has a communication by the ſeveral 
holes above-mentioned. There is alſo a lake 
under a neighbouring mountain called Javor- 
nick, whoſe ſurface is higher than that of the 
lake of Zirchnitz, and which is poſſibly fed 
by ſome rivulets that bury themſelves under 

round, which are common in that country. 

hen this upper lake is ſwelled by great or 
ſudden rains, it finds ſeveral caverns in the 
mountain higher than its uſual ſurface, through 
which it flows into the lake under that of 
Zirchnitz, from whence it riſes through the 
holes in the bottom of that lake; which wa 
ter again falls away after a long droug 


+ when 
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when the ſprings that feed the u lake 
under Javornick are much decreaſed. That 
the waters of theſe lakes are carried off by 
ſubterraneous paſſages, and form a river on 
the other fide of the mountain, M. Valvaſor 
has alſo made appear beyond diſpute. 


It is remarkable, that ſome of the _ 
through which the water aſcends about t 

lake of Zirchnitz throw up ducks :5 well as 
fiſh, which fowls are ſuppoſed to be produced 
in the lake under Javornick. When they firſt 
come out they ſwim, but are quite blind, and 
have ſew or no feathers, ſo that they are eaſily 
caught ; but in a ſhort time they recover their 
fight, and in fourteen days they are fledged, 
and fly away in flocks. They are black, only 
white on the forehead, and about the ſize of 
the common wild duck. They are well-taſted, 
— having nearly as much fat as 


It is obſerved that in the mountain near this 
lake there are two very deep holes or preci- 
pices, in which wild pigeons rooſt all winter, 
and come out in the beginning of the ſpring ; 
but what they live upon in theſe caverns 1s 
unknown. | 


The lake of Geneva is in ſeveral ref 
one of tae moſt remarkable in Europe. This 
lake is ſhaped like a creſcent, one of whoſe 
extremities is eighteen leagues diſtant from 
the other, and in the broadeſt part it is about 


five 
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fire leagues over. Its depth is very ſurptiſi 

being in ſome places, particularly before 1 Rolle 
not leſs than five od wy fathoms ; and there. 
abouts, it is ſaid, a kind of iſland may be ſeen 
under water. 'The Rhone enters the lake at 
one of the points of the creſcent, and iſſues 
out at the other, but with this difference, that 
whereas it comes in muddy and turbid, it al- 
ways goes out ſo pure and clear, that under 
the bruige of Geneva, where the water is 
twenty five feet deep in ſummer, one may ſee 
the ſmalleſt ſtones at the bottom. This river, 
upon entring the lake, loſes its rapidity, but 
fome ſenſible motion is here and there ob- 
ſerved, Ly which its current is diſtinguiſhed; 
and ſoon aſter its coming out of the lake it re- 
fumes its rapid courſe, which, as its bed be- 
comes narrower, grows conſequently more im- 


petuous . The lake is always higher in ſum- 
| mer 


* Notwithſtanding the rapidity of the Rhone, 


its courſe has ſometimes been topped by a _ | 


weſterly wind, ſuch as happened in the winter 

1645, which not only uncovered the houles at 
Geneva, but laid bare the channel of the river 
above the bridge, ſo that people paſſed over dry- 
ſhod for the ſpace of an hour, after which it re- 
ſumed its former courſe. Gallaſius, in his Com- 
mentary on Exodus, printed 1 560, relates that the 
fame accident happened at Geneva, when he was 
miniſter there, a ſouth-weſt wind making the Rhone 
recoil into the lake, and affording a dry p 
for an hour together. Another cauſe has 
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mer than in winter by twelve or fifteen feet, 
commonly beginning to increaſe about the end 
of January, and — to do ſo till July or 
Auguſt; which is generally attributed to the 
melting of the ſnow and ice from the ncigh- 
bouring mountains, though probably there is 
a concurrence of other cautes. In calm we-ther, 
and even before ſun-riting, the lake ſometimes 
appears as if it conſiſted of ſeveral pieces dif- 
ferently coloured, which is thought to proceed 
from the different images of the adjacent 
mountains blended together in the water; 
and there is one part browner than the reſt, 
which is owing to a geatle agitation of the 
water, cauſed either by a breath of wind pailing 
through it, or as ſome think, by ſprings at the 
bottom, imparting a tremulous motion to the 
ſurface. The lake is plentifully ſtored with 
fiſh, and it is obſervable that the different 
ſpecies ſeem to have cantoned themſelves as it 
were, and to have divided it amongſt them ; 
trouts being only found in the current of the 
Rhone, carp near Vevay, &c. but ſome fiſhes 
that are only paſſengers, and not inhabitants 
of the lake, ſpread themſelves all over it in- 
differently. The trouts taken here are very 


large, ſome of them weighing fifty pounds ; 


ſometimes interrupted the courſe of this river ; for 
in December 16 fz, the Arva, which falls into the 
Rhone a little below Geneva, ſwelled to ſuch a 
degree, that it not only overflowed its banks, but 
forced the Rhone back into the lake for the ſpace 
of fourteen hours, 


and 
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and ſometimes they catch pikes of eig 
pounds weight, and the pound at Geneva n 
eighteen ounces. There are many other lakes 

conftderable extent in theſe countries; which, 
as they are not remarkable for anycur iofity, 


it is not neceſſary to take particular notice of. 
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An Hiſtorical Account of the moſt remarkable 

Earthquakes, Inundations, Fires, and other public 

Calamities, which, at different times, lave 

2 the Inhabitants of Germany, Bohemia, 
ungary, and Switzerland. 


that theſe countries have 
ſuffered much from earthquakes : we are 
however told, that, about a century ago, an 
earthquake happened at Lauſanne, in the can- 
ton of Berne in Switzerland, which rent the 
wall of the church in that city from top 
to bottom : © what i is moſt remarkable was, 
that, about ten years afterwards, there hap- 
— another ſhock of an earthquake, which 
— cloſed up the rent in the church wall, > 
was above a foot wide, fo as to be ſcarce! 
— Mr. Addiſon on told, 1 his 
journey through this that there were ſeveral 
— — had paſſed through 
the rent. 


The town of Chiavenna, in the county of 
the ſame name, in the territories of the Griſons, 
in Switzerland, ſtands upon the river Maira, 
and was formerly much larger than it is now, 
all the north part of it having been buried by 
the fall of a mountain, in the twelfth century. 
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Pleurs, a town north-eaſt of Chiavenng, 
and near the ſame river, was, about two 
turies ago, totally deſtroyed by an inundation 


of water; upon which, ſuch of the inhabitant 


as ſurvived the deſtruction of their town, re- 
moved to the banks of the river Maira, about 
a league from Chiavenna, where they built a 
new town, which, in time, was well inhabited, 
and reckoned one of the fineſt towns in Italy: 
but on the 25th of Auguſt 1618, it was 
deſtroy ed by as fatal and ſudden an accident as 
any recorded in hiſtory : for part of a neigh- 
bouring mcuntain, having ſeparated from the 
reſt, and falling upon the town, buried it with 
all it> inhabitants, . of between 1500 
and 2000 perſons. The inhabitants of Chia- 
venna knew nothing of this cataſtrophe, till 
they perceived the river ſink : the uſual chan» 
nel having received no water for upwards of 
three hours, becauſe the mountain, by its fall, 
had changed the uſual courſe of the river. 
Among the other buildings overwhelmed by this 
ruin was a moſt magnificent palace, belongi 
to the family of Francken, which coſt 
millions of crowns; and here were a great 
many other noble ſtructures, built by the rich 


factors of Milan, who choſe this for the place 


of their reti ment, and who, it is ſaid, led 
a riotous and luxurious life. Dr. Burnet was 
told, that a Proteſtant miniſter u arned them 
from the pulpit of (he terrible judgment which 
he believed would break out upon them; and 
it is ſaid, that, when the mountain was parting 
one of the inhabitants of the town 2 
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alarm, by declaring that he perceived the 
mountain ſeparating : however nobody minded 
him, and he could only prevail upon his 
daughter to leave the town with him : but the 
daughter, returning back, to lock the door of 
a room, in which the had left ſome things of 
value, was deftroyed with the reſt of the in- 
habitants, before ſhe had time to eſcape : it 
does not however appear what became of her 
father, who gave the alarm. 


The city of Friedburg, in the landgraviate 
of Heſſe, has ſuffered ſo much from fires, that 
it is now reduced to one half the extent of 
ground which it formerly took up; the church, 
which before thoſe fires ſtood in the middle of 
the city, being now out of the town, and on 
the other ſide of the high road. One of thoſe 
terrible fires, which reduced this place, hap- 
pened in the year 1383, and burnt goo houſes ; 
another broke ont in the year 1447, and de- 
ſtroyed 700 houſes. 


In the city of Franckfort, in the Wetteraw, 
a fire happened in 1719, which deſtroyed up- 
wards of 5oo houſes : but 4000 houtes were 


1 conſumed in 1154, by a fire which broke out 


in the city of line in 8wabia; and the city of 
Preſburg, in Hungary, has greatly tuffered from 
fires, particularly in the years 1515, 1563, 


1590, and 1642, But enough of ſuch diſmal 
relations. 
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SECT. IV. 


An Account of the moſ{ celebrated Inventions, 
Diſcoveries, c. of the Inhabitants of Ger. 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, and Switzerland, 


AMONG the philoſophers of theſe countries, 
the moſt celebrated appears to be Godfrey 
William de Leibnitz, who was born at Lei 
in Saxony, in 1646, and whoſe father Frederic 
was profeſſor of moral philoſophy, and ſecre- 
tary to the univerſity of that place. He en. 
tered upon his academical ſtudies at fifteen 
ears of age; and to that of ome learniny 
Joined philoſophy and the mathematics. He 
applied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of the 
Greek philoſophers, and engaged in the taſt 
of reconciling Plato with Ariſtotle, as he after- 
wards attempted a like reconciliation between 
Ariſtotle and Des Cartes. Having, in the courſe 
of his mathematical ſtudies, obſerved the im- 
perfection of Mr. Paſcal's arithmetical machine, 
which that learned perſon did not live to fniſh, 
he invented a new one at Paris, the uſe of 
which he explained to Mr. Colbert, who ws 
extremely pleaſed with it; and the invention 
being approved likewiſe by the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, he was offered a 2 
a penſionary member. The year fo _ 
1673, he took a tour to England, where 
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became acquainted with Mr. Oldenburg, ſe- 
cretaty, and Mr. John Collins, fellow of the 
Royal Society, from whom he received ſome 
hints of the invention of the method of fluxions, 
which had been diſcovered, in 1664, or 1665, 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, which hints Mr. Leib- 
nitz ſo well underſtood and improved, that he 


claimed the honour of the diſcovery ®. 


In 


* The ſtate of the diſpute between Leibnitz and 
Newton, in regard to this noble invention, is as 
follows: Newton, having diſcovered his method of 
fluxions, communicated it to Dr. Barrow in 1669. 
Leibnitz affirmed he had ſome notions of it in 
1672, before he had ſeen any hint of Newton's 
prior diſcovery, which was communicated by Mr. 
Collins to ſeveral foreigners in 1673, the begin- 
ging of which year Mr. Leibnitz was in England, 
and commenced an acquaintance with Mr. Col- 
lins, and at that time only claimed the invention 
of another differential method, properly fo called, 
which indeed was Newton's invention, but men- 
tioned not his having any other, till June 1677, 
which was a year after a letter from Newton, con- 
taining a ſufficient deſcription for any intelligent 

rſon of the nature of the method had been ſent to 

aris, to be communicated to him : however no- 
thing of it was printed by Sir Iſaac, which being 
obſerved by the other, he firſt printed it under the 
name of the differential, or infiniteſimal method, 
in the Ada Eraditorum of Leipſic, for the 
1634; and as he ftill perſiſted in his claim to the 
invention, Sir Iſaac, at the deſire of King Geor 
the Firſt, gave his Majeſty an account of the who 
affair, ſent Mr. Leibnitz a defiance in expreſs 
N 3 terms, 
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In the year 1700, the Elector of Brandes. 
burg, afterwards King of Pruſſia, having found 
an academy at Berlin, appointed Mr. Leibait 
perpetual preſident of it; and though his other 
affairs did not permit him to reſide con 
upon the ſpot, yet he made ample amends by 
the treaſures with which he enriched ther 
memoirs, in ſeveral diſſertations upon geome. 
try, polite literature, natural philoſophy, and 
yſic. He afterwards ſet himſelf to invent a 

pag i eaſy, and ſo perſpicuous as to be- 
come common lan of all nations in 
the world : but thoug laboured in this 
vaſt project, from the year 1703, yet his life 
did not prove ſufficient to complete it, having 
died in 1716. He was famous over all E 
and wrote many pi Michael 
Hanſchius with great care, every 


terms, to prove his aſſertion. This was 

by Leibnitz in a letter which he ſent to Mr. Re- 
mond at Paris, to be communicated to Sir If: 
after he had ſhewn it in France; declaring that 
rook this method in order to have indifferent and 
intelligent witneſſes. That method being diſliked 
by Sir Iſaac, who thought that London as well a 
Paris might furniſh ſuch witneſſes, he reſolved io 
carry the diſpute no farther ; and when Mr. Lab- 
nitz's letter came from France, he refuted it, by 
remarks which he communicated only to ſome of 
his friends; but as ſoon as he heard of Mr. Leib- 
nitz's death, which happened fix months after, he 
publiſhed Mr. Leibnitz's letter with his own be. 
marks, by way of ſupplement to Mr. Ralphion's 
_ hiltery of fluxions. 
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thing that Mr. Leibnitz had wrote upon the 
principles of philoſophy, and formed a com- 

ſyſtem, under the title of G. G. Leib- 
mtzii Principia Philo ſophie, more Geometrica de - 
monſtrata, c. publ in Ito at Franckfort, 


in 1728. 


John Kepler, who was born at Wiel, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, in 1571, was one of the 
greateſt aſtronomers that perhaps any age has 
produced. In 1626, he finithed and publiſhed 
the Rodolphine tables, begun by the famous - 
Tycho Brahe. In 1629, he publiſhed the 
ſecond part of his Ephemeris, the firſt part 
having been publiſhed in 1617. He publiſhed 
many other pieces upon the ſubje& of aſtrono- 
my, in which he made ſuch noble and im- 
portant diſcoveries, that he might have claimed 
the honour of having laid a ſolid foundation 
for phyfical aſtronomy. He has endeavoured 
to demonſtrate, that the planets do not me ve 
in circles, but in ellipſes, in one of whoſe 
focuſes is placed the Ga ; and that their mo- 
tions are regulated according to theſe two 
laws; firſt, that they deſcribe equal areas in 
equal times; and ſecondly, that the ſquares of 
their periodical times are as the cubes of the 


diſtances ; both which are well known to be 


fundamental principles in the Newtonian aſtro- 
nomy. In the introduction to his commen- 
taries, he diſcovers plainly enough, that he 
had a tolerable good notion of gravity : for he 
compares the ſun to a magnet, wiofe power 
diffuſed carries round the p!ancts ; and he alſo 

ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes the moon's attraction to be the cauſe of 
the tides. In the year 1618, he publiſhed hy 
Epitome Aſtronomi.e Copernicane, in which he 
diſcovers ſome very ſingular notions. He died 
in the year 1630. 


Amongſt the inventions of the Germans is 
that noble inſtrument the 0 __—_ to which 
the preſent age is indebted o many fine 
diſcoveries, and which is aſcribed to Otho de 
Guerick, a conſul or burgomaſter of Magde- 
burg, who exhibited his firſt experiments there. 
with before the Emperor and the States of 
Germany at Ratiſbon, in the year 1654. Its 
true, ſome have aſcribed the invention to the 
honourable Mr. Boyle, and the engine has ob- 
tained the name of Machina Boyleana ; but 
this is rather on account of the improvement 
made in it, or the various experiments it wa 
applied to, by that great philoſopher : far 

ough he had actually made ſome attempts of 
this nature before he knew any thing of what 
was done in Germany, yet he ingenuouſly con- 
ſeſſes de Guerick to have been beforehand 
with him, and that it was the information he 
afterwards received from a book publiſhed by 
Schottus, containing an account of de Guerick 
experiments, which enabled him to bring bs 
deſign to maturity. This machine has 
of late years much improved by the ingeniow 
Mr. Hawkſbee and others, and ſeems now © 
be carried to its utmoſt perfection. 


"The 
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The uſe or effect of the air-pump is to ex- 
haut the air out of any proper veſſel, and 
thereby make what is popularly called a va- 
cuum, which in reality is only ſuch a degree of 
rarefaction as is ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordi- 
nary effects of the atmoſphere ®. Hence there- 
fore we learn, in ſome mcaſure, what our 
earth would be without the maſs of air which 
ſurrounds it, and how neceſſary it is to the life, 
generation, and nutrition both of animals od 


* The rarefaction or dilatation of the air by its 
own elaſticity, without the help of any heat, 1s 
found to be very ſurpriſing. In leveral experi- 
ments made by Mr. Boyle, it dilated firſt into nine 
times its former ſpace, then into 31 times, then 
into 60, and then into 150. At length, by many 
degrees, he brought it to dilate into 8000 times, 
then into 10000, and at laſt into 13679; and yet we 
know not how much farther it is capable of being 
expanded. Hence it appears, that the air we 
breathe, near the ſurface of the earth, is com- 
preſſed by its own weight into at leaſt the 1367 th 

of the ſpace it would poſſeſs if it were at li- 
— But if this air be condenſed or compreſſed 
by art, the ſpace it takes up, when moſt dilated, is 
to that it poſſeſſes when moſt condenſed as 550000 
to 1, according to the ſame author's experiments. 

+ Even the inhabitants of the waters need air as 
well as thoſe of the land, though not in the ſame 
quantity ; for it is known that fiſhes uſe reſpiration, 
by paſſing the water through their gills, which to 
them do the office of lungs in other animals. 

It is remarkable that ſome fiſhes, as eels, will 
live a long time out of the water; and we are 
aſſured that in Holland they have a way of fattening 

carps 
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and vegetables, and to other various p 
in which we are apt to think it. is mu 
con . 


The principle on which this machine js 
founded is the elaſticity or ſpring of the air; 
and the baſis or eſſential part of it is a meral. 
line tube, anſwering to the barrel of a common 
pump or fynnge, 123 a valve at the bot. 
tom opening upwards, and a moveable piſton 
or embolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a pump, 
furniſhed hkewiſe with a valve ing up- 
wards ; the whole properly fitted to a u 
a receiver, from whence the air is to be e- 
hauſted. The other parts of it, chiefly re. 
ſpecting conveniency, have been diverſified 
and improved from time to time; and parti- 
cularly Mr. Hawkſbee, by adding a ſecond 
barrel and piſton to the former, to riſe as the 


other falls, and fall as it riſes, has made the 


working of the engine much eafier than it wa 
before. To this gentleman we are indedied 
for the ſtructure of the air- pump now in com- 
mon uſe; but Mr. Martin has lately contrived 
one of a different form, which he calls a por- 
table air-pumy, being fo conſtructed that it 
may, together with its receivers, be contained 
in a box of a ſmall ſize, and fold at a ſmall 
Price in compariſon of thoſe before invented. 


carp, by hanging them up in a cellar or other cool 
place, in a net Fall of de A moſs, with their heads 
out, and feeding them with white bread and milk 
for many days; which method has alſo been 
practiſed in England. The 
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The reader muſt obſerve, as has been al- 
ready hinted, that an abſolute vacuum cannot 
be obtained by the air-pump, 1. e. all the air 
cannot be exhauſted out of the receivegy be the 
p ever ſo good, or worked ever ſo long; 
NE the air which is drawn out is only ex- 


—Y 7 the ſpring of that which remains be- 
hauſted 


we ſuppoſe every particle to be ex- 

„ the muſt be expelled without an 
agent, or there would be an effect without a 
cauſe, the abſurdity whereof is evident. How- 
ever, the air is dilated by this machine to ſuch 
a degree, that bodies placed in an exhauſted 
receiver are uſually ſaid to be in vacuo; and 
by this means a vaſt number of curious experi- 
ments have been made, which have given great 
ight into the ſecrets of nature, of which, 
if a few of the moſt remarkable are mentioned, 
it perhaps will be an agreeable entertainment 
to thoſe who are unacquainted with ſuch phæ- 


1 nNOMENA, 


Furſt then, to demonſtrate the ſpring of the 
air, if a bottle whoſe mouth is ſecurely fealed, 
ſo that no air can eſcape from within, be pla- 
ced under a receiver, and the air exhauſted 
from the ſurface of the bottle, the ſpring of 
the included air will burſt it to pieces. 2. If 
a bladder be almoſt emptied of air, and tied 
very tight, the air within will expand itſelf in 
vacuo, ſo as to make the bladder ap full- 
blown. 3. By making a little hole in the 
{mall end of a new-laid egg, and exhauſting 
the receiver, the bubble of air contained be- 

tween 
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tween the ſhell and ſkin at hs grant end off 
expand itſelf ſo as to force the white and 


4 through the hole * — and if the 
of. the thus empti taken of, 
the * ret raiſe up the ſkin ſo 2 to 
reſemble an entire 1 

will become {moo 
exhauſted receiver, b 


me nk dr oe 5 the ro of water, 
and cannot again deſcend to the bottom. 
6. Water heated | as bot as the iure ca we 


It is a rule in hydroſtatics, That a body hez- 
vier than ſo much water as is equal to it in bulk 
will neceſſarily fink, that a lighter will ſwim, and 
that a body of val weight will reſt in any part 
of the water. by this rule, if a in 
the middle region of 2 water be of 
with the element, bulk for bulk, the will e- 
main there without any natural tendency upwards 
or downwards; and if the fiſh be deeper in the 
water, its bulk becoming leſs by the compreſſion 
of the bladder, 0 be Ort th 
A. 7 k and reſt at the bottom. On the 
hand, if higher than the middle of the 

of the Made ian _ and 


not its weight, n — and reſt 


of the water 
"Probably the | fiſh, by ſome action or other, can 
emit air out of its 7 or take it in, as the 
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bear it, will boil vehemently under the ex- 
hauſted receiver ; but upon letting the air in 
again the agitation ceaſes. 7. 5 reſh ſmall 
beer placed in wacuo riſes up in froth, dies, 
and loſes all its taſte. 8. Vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces put in water under the receiver emit 
tities of air from all parts of their ſurface. 
9. The weight or preſſure of the air is ſhewn b 
exhauſting two hollow braſs hemiſpheres, whic 
are then compreſſed together by the external air 
ſo as to require a force to pull them aſunder 
ual to one hundred and eighty-eight — 
if the diameter of the hemiſpheres be in- 
ches. 10. A perſon placing his hand on the 
top of an open receiver, will very ſenſibly feel 
the preſſure of the air on the back of his b 
in proportion as the receiver is exhauſted : and 
the ſpring of the air contained in the fleſh 
exerting itſelf at the ſame time, the inſide of 


is occaſion ; for Mr. Ray obſerves, that in moſt 
fiſhes there is a manifeſt channel from the gullet 
to the — 7 doubtleſs — for the con 
veyance of air; and there is a muſculous in 
the coat of the bladder, whereby the fiſh —— 
tract it when it pleaſes. 

In confirmation of what has been ſaid with re- 
2 to the uſe of the ſwimming- bladder in fiſhes, 

ſame gentleman adds, that if the bladder 

pen to be pricked or broken, the fiſh cannot raiſe 
or ſupport itſelf, but immediately ſinks to the bot- 
tom; and that ſoles, plaice, and other flat fiſhes, 
which always lie groveling at the bottom, have no 
ſuch bladder that ever he could diſcern. 
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his hand ſwells downwards into the receiver“. 
11. If the air be exhauſted from a thin bole 
placed under a receiver, and then ſuddenly le 
in again, its weight will inſtantly reduce the 
bottle to very ſmall pieces. 12. If a pieced 
wood be cemented in the lower part of the 
neck of an open receiver, and mercury pour- 
edu it, after two or three exhauſtions the 
P of the external air will be fo 


on the mercury, as to Cauſe it to deſcend wy 
through the pores of the wood in form of a | x 
beautiful ſhower, which will ſhine in a dak . 
room. 13. The lighteſt and beaviclt bahs | © 


deſcend with equal velocity in wacuo : thus a 
guinea and a feather, let tall from the top of 
a tall exhauſted receiver, arrive at the bonnm 

bath 


The vaſt weight or preſſure of the air, which 
indeed we do not feel, but are made fully ſenf- 
ble of by philoſophical experiments, is a matter 
that muſt lead us to admire the infinite wildem 
of the great author of nature. It i computed 
that twenty-nine inches and a half is the mean 
altitude to which the mercury riſes in the be- 
meter by the preſſure of the air, and — 
its weight is taken for the mean weight of 2 a» 
hunn of air of the ſame baſe, and as high as the 
atmoſphere, Now a column of mercury whaks 
baſe is one ſquare inch, and height twenty- nas 
and a half, weighs about fifteen yen, whack s 
therefore equal to the preſſure of the air on 
ſquare inch, and then upon every ſquare foot £ 
will be 2160 pounds. In this proportion the . 
preſſes upon all bodies on the ſurface of the earth 
and therefore allowing fourtcen iquare fret _ 
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both together. 14. It g__ air is ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of fire and flame; for 
2 piece of burning charcoal, or a lighted can- 
dle, is preſently extinguiſhed in the exhauſted 
receiver; neither will gunpowder flaſh, or 
make any exploſion therein, but melt and die 
away. 15. Air is likewiſe ſhewn to be the 
medium of ſounds ; for a bell rung in vacue is 
not heard, but as the air is admitted into the 
receiver, the ſound increaſes in 
16. That fermentation and putrefaon de- 

on the air, is ſhewn by preſerving fruits 
in their native bloom and perfection 
the winter in an exhauſted 4 and eggs 
which in the air ſoon grow ſtale and putrid, 
retain their goodneſs a long time in wacas. 
half for the ſuperficies of a man's „it muſt 
ſuſtain a preſſure of 31320 _ the air 
is of a mean gravity. This prodigious _— 
would cruſh us into a very ſmall compaſs, 
that it is equal on every part, and counter-balanced 
by the equal re - action of the ſprings of the air 
within us. 

The ditference of the weight of the air which 
our bodies ſuſtain at one time more than another 
is alſo very conſiderable, being about 2 500 pounds 
leſs when the air is lighteſt, than when the air is 
heavieſt ; which difference of preſſure muſt greatly 
affect us in regard to the animal functions, and 
therefore it is no wonder we ſometimes ſuffer in 
our health by u change of weather: nay, when 
we conſider that this variatien is often very fud- 
den, it is ſurpriſing that every fuch change does not 
break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 


O 2 | 17. 
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17, How neceſſary air is to vegetation 

pears from hence, that ſeed ſown in earth kept 
under an exhauſted receiver will not grow at 
all“. 18. Air is likewiſe abſolutely — 
to moſt ſorts of animals, though ſome 

live a long time in vacuo, whilſt others expire 
preſently f. 


The ſame Otho de Guerick, who invented 
the air-pump, contrived a new fort of air- 


gun, 


* A trial of this was made by ſowing ſome 
lettuce - ſeed upon ſome earth in the open air, 
and ſome of the ſame ſeed, at the ſame time, 
upon other earth in the glaſs-receiver of the air- 
pump, which was afterwards exhauſted. The ſeed 
expoled to the air grew up an inch and half high 
within eight days, but that in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver did not appear. The air being then re- 
admitted into the receiver, in the ſpace of a week 
the ſeed ſprung up to the height of two or three 
inches. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 23. 

+ Dr. Derham obſerved, from divers 1 
ments he made, that animals whole hearts have 
two yentricles and no foramen ovale, as birds, 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, Sc. die in lefs than half 
a minute under a ſmall exhauſted receiver. A 
mole died in one minute: a bat remained in vn, 
four minutes and a half, and revived upon re-ad- 
mitting the air; but in twenty minutes he was dead 
beyond recovery. Waſps, bees, graſshoppers, and 
other inſets, appeared dead in two minutes ; but 
revived in the open ir, after they had lain twenty- 
four hours in vacuo. Snails continued twenty» 
four hours under the exhauſted cm 
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gun, which diſcharged ſhot by the rarefaction 
of the air, whercas the common air-guns pro- 
duce their effects by its compreſſion. Dr. Pa- 
pin improved upon de Guerick's invention, and 
experiments were made beſore the Royal Soci- 
ety to try the force of his machine; which was 
very conſiderable, but not equal to thoſe whoſe 
ſtructure is founded on the compreſſion of the 
air. Of theſe the moſt common and portable 
kind conſiſts of two barrels, one of a ſmall 
bore, into which the bullet is rammed as in 
other guns, and another on the outlide of this, 
fo large as to leave a ſpace between them, 
wherein the air is to be incloſed. Into this 
cavity the air is injected through a valve by a 
ſyringe fixed in the ſtock of the gun, and the 
diſcharge is made by drawing a trigger, which 
opens another valve, whereupon the compreſſed 


air ruthes through a hole into the inner bar- 


rel, and expels the bullet with great violence. 
There is alſo a contrivance in the lock, that 
either the whole charge of air may be ipent at 


feemed not much affected. Frogs and toads bear 
the pump a long time, eſpecially the former; 
one of which recovered in the open air, after re- 
maining eleven hours in the receiver. Fiſh are 
not eaſily killed by the air-pump : at firſt they ap- 
pear greatly diſturbed, ſwoln, and fickiſh; but Mr. 


' Hawkibec fays he has kept them a week in vacuo, 


and found them 2s lively as thoſe which had been 
kept as long in the air. 

Slow-woums, according to Mr. Boyle, will 
live two er three days { ace, and leeches five 
or ux. 

O 3 one 
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one exploſion, or only part of it, and the ref 
reſerved for freſh bullets ; but the force is mach 
the greater, if all the air be diicharged upen 
one ſingle bullet. 


The magazine air-gun is fo contrived, that 
ten bullets, lodged in a cavity near the place 
of diſcharge, may be drawn one by one ints 
the ſhooting barrel, and ſucceſſiwely exploded 
in a very expeditiovs manner. Dr. Burnct takes 
notice of 2 gunſmith at Baſil, who ſhewed him 
one of theſe machines, and pretend ed the inven» 
tion was his own, which muſt be :cknowledged 
to be curious; but as the diſcharge of air-guns 
is attended with an inconſiderable report com- 
pared to that of fire arms, nor is there any flaſh 
like that of gunpowder to diſcover from what 
hand the ſhot comes, it ſeems the intereſt of 
mankind, as the Doctor obſerves, to forbid the 
uſe of inſtruments ſo convenient for private 
aſſaſſination 


The Germans have been f:mons for their 
improvement of the art of chemiſtry, v hich i 
that of ſeparating by means of fire the ſeveral 

ſubſtances di which mired bodies conſiſt, and 


of compoſing new badies by the mixtuie of 


different fubſtanc-s or ingredients. If we ea» 
deavour to find the origin of this art, we maſt 
look back into the antediluvian world, where 
it was practiſed, as {ome think, by Cham the 


fon of Noah, but the invention is more come 


monly aſcribed to Tubal Cain. ho firſt pre- 
pared braſs and iron 7: the uſe of man, "_ 
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he could not have done without 2 competent 
knowledge of chemiſtry. Profane authors 


| refer it to Vulcan; and ſeveral learned men 


have made it appear very probable that Tubal 
Cain and Vulcan were the ſame, which ſeems 
to be confirmed by the great reſemblance be- 
tween their names. The next-chemiſt we read 
2 
is burnin v 
calf, and 1 A ple to drink; for 
the rendring gold potable 1s one of the moſt 
difiicult operations in chemiſtry : but we are 
rather inclined to think this was done by a mi- 
raculous power. The invention of 
is by others referred to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
an antient King of Egypt, from whom it has 
obtained the name of the Hermetic art. From 
the Arabians, by whom the art was efteemed 
and practiſed, it ſeems to have had the name 
of alchemy ; but theſe people rendered it ridi- 


. cuſous by their extravagant ſuperſtitious rea- 


ſonings, and their pretended tranſmutation of 
metals. And here it is to be obſerved, that 
chemiſtry at firſt had only metals for its ob- 
je, whereas the bounds of it have been much 
enlarged in later ages, being extended to the 
animal and vegetable as weill as the mineral 
kingdom; and the moderns have applied it 
with great ſucceſs to the JR of me- 
dicines for curing the diſeaſes of the human 


body. 


At the decienſion of the Eaſtern empire che- 


miſtry ſhared the common fate of the other 
arts, 
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arts, and lay buried and neglected. till the 
time of our friar Bacon, by whom it was in 
a good meaſure retrieved. He was followed 
Raymund Lully, Bafil Valentine, Paracelſus, 
Van Helmont, and others, who ſpread the art 
in Spain, Italy, and Germany ; and the two 
laſt eſpecially carried it to ſuch a length, as to 
render medicine almoſt wholly chemical. Le- 
mery a Frenchman, Homberg a German, and 
our ingenious countryman Mr. Boyle, dif 
the darkneſs of the art, reducing it to ſimple 
and true ideas, and aboliſhing thoſe uſeleſs and 
impracticable circumſtances, with which ſome 
of their predeceſſors had deſignedly clogged its 
operations. But of all the moderns none have 
made improvements in chemiſtry, or 
more judiciouſly and beneficially introduced it 
into medicine, than the late celebrated Boer- 
haave; who is alſo the fulleſt and beſt writer on 
the ſubjeQ, having given us the hiſtory, theory, 
and practice of this noble art in an orderly and 


manner. 

It is well known that the chemiſts, or ra- 
ther alchemiſts of Germany, and ſeveral other 
countries, have employed much time and 
_ of what is properly called the 

hiloſopher's ſtone, or a preparation capable of 
tranſmuting or exalting impurer „ as tin, 
lead, and copper, into gold and filver®. An- 
other 

® Borrichius, a learned Dane, has taken great 


| 


pains to prove that alchemy was 


antient 


8 r 28. 
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other object of their ſtudies has been to find 
out an univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſ- 
eaſes, ſometimes called by way of eminence, 
the Grand Elixir : but moſt alchemiſts are of 
opinion that theſe two things coincide, 3 
w 


antient Greeks and Fgyptians; and Conringius, 
with equal addreſs, has endeavoured to ſhew its 
novelty. Kircher aſſerts, that the Egyptians were 
not igrforant of the art; but he adds, that the 
ſecrets of it were confined to the royal family, and 
handed down traditionally from father to fon, 
without being committed to writing or made pub- 
lic: and yet ſome authors obſerve, that Diocle- 
kan, after the taking of Alexandria, ordered all 
the books written by the Egyptians to be burnt, 
wherein the great myſteries of chemiſtry were 
contained, that it might not be in their power to 
enrich themſelves by that art, and thereby = 
themſelves in a condition of revolting. Be this 
as it may, the firſt writer we know of that ſpeaks 
ef making gold is Zoſimus the Panopolite, who li- 
ved towards the b ginning of the fifth century, and 
who has an expreſs treatiſe on the divine art of 
making gold and filver, ſtill extant in manuſcript in 
the French king's library. Gazeus, another Greek 
writer, towards the end of the ſame century, tells 
us, that * fach as are (killed in the ways of nature 
© can take filver and tin, and change them into 
gold.“ Hence it appears, that fome ſuch art as 
alchemy was in being in that age, but neither 
of thoſe authors relate how long it had been 
known before. After this time writers on the 
ſu'je of alchemy are more frequent, and parti- 
cularly Geber the Arab, who is fuppoſed to have 
lived in the ſeventh century, has a treatiſe on the 

Philoſopher's 
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what will make gold will cure all difempers®, 
The making of gold has been attempted three 

| dif- 


Thiloſopher's ſtone, from whence the hint of an 
univertal medicine ſeems to have been taken. But 
we do not fi. d this myſterious part of chemi 
brought into much reputation till the fou 

or fifteenth century, when it ſpread itfe;f through» 
eut Europe: and fince that time alu. g 
nation has had its adepts in alehemy, who ham 
laid claim to the ſecre: of the Philoſopher's ſtone, 
or a medicine to cure all diſeaſes. Such were the 
ſociety of Roſicrucians in Germany, to name no 
more, who pretended not only to be maſters of 
the Philoſopher's Kone, but to be able to protraſt 
the period of life, and even to reftore youth, by 
means of certain noſtrums, with other pre 


equally extravagant. | 


Kircher affirms, that the antient Egyptians 
had a method of drawing an elixir from the hard- 
eſt and moſt precious 2 which, on ac» 
count of its ſuhtilty and perfection, they called 
heaven : and this he takes to be that admirable 
celeſtial water, capable of removing all difeaſes, 
called alſo the Philoſopher's ſtone, the Vegetable 
Seed of Nature, the Solar Soul, &c. But the ju- 
dicious Boerhaave explodes the notion of a Pana- 
cea, or univerſal medicine ; and ſhews, from the 
different cauſes, natures, effects, ſeats, and other 
circumſtances of diſeaſes, that ſeveral may be cured 
by one medicine, but all by none. He obſerves, 
that the moſt univerſal remedies known are water, 
fire, mercury, and opium ; and that by theſe alone, 
cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have acquired the repu- 


tation of univerſal phyſicians. 
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every metal yet known contains ſome gold, 
but in moſt of them the quantity is ſo kale, 
that it will not defray the expence. The ſe- 
cond is by maturation, or ripening, which re- 
lates only to quickſilver; for the alchemiſts 
hold mercury to be the baſis and mother of 
all metals, that its weight might be increaſed 
by purging it from all heterogeneous bodies, 
and that by ſubtilizing, purifying, and digeſti 

it, with much labour and long operation, it 
might be converted into pure gold. Weight 
is the inimitable character of gold; but could 
the impurities of mercury be quite purged out, 
which does not appear impoſſible, it would, 
fay the alchemitts, be as heavy as gold itſelf; 
and what is as hcavy as gold is gold, or at 
leaſt might be made ſuch without any difh- 


| eulty. The third method is that of tranſmu- 


tation, or a way of turning all metals into 
goid, by melting them in the fire, and caſting 
into the fuſed matter a ſmall quantity of a cer- 
tain preparation, _ which the impure parts 
are immediately volatilized, burnt and carried 
off, and the remaining maſs changed into 
pure gold. Now that which works this 
change in the baſer metals is what is meant by 
the Philoſopher's ſtone, and is the grand ſe- 
cret in alchemy, yet undiſcovered, though 
ſeveral have pretended to be maſters of ut, 
whoſe veracity on other occaſions is not to be 


queſtioned. 


The 
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The poſſibility of this tranſmutation, or ra. 
ther perfection of imperfect metals, as fome 
wonldd heva it called, is a point much diſputed 
among philoſophers, the alchemiſts ſtrenuouſſy 
maintaining the affirmative, on a ſuppoſition 
that all metals would equally arrive at per- 
feQion, as being compoſed of the ſame mat. 
ter, were it not for the impurity of their ma. 
trices, that is, of the places where they are 
formed by nature. All that is — ſay 
they, in the buſineſs of tranſmutation, is to do 
that by art, which nature does in many years 
or ages. But how is this to be effected? How 
is ſo impure a metal as lead for inſtance, to 
be exalted into gold ? Why, if we conſider the 
— 4 of lead, us is nothing in nature ſo 

vy. and mercury only excepted; 
whence pl. plain there 1s 24 ge 
that comes very near to gold, but there is alſo 
ſome heterogeneous matter different both from 
gold and mercury. Now if we had any body 
which would ſo agitate the parts of lead as to 
| purge off all that is not pure mercury, and 

ad fome fulphur to fix mercury, would 
not the maſs be converted into goid ? If eleven 
ounces of lead be diſſolved by the fire, and 
ſo purified as to come to fourteen, we ſhall 
then have changed it into mercury, which is | 
ſpecifically heavier than lead in that propor- 
tion ; and if we farther purify the mercury 
from fourteen to nineteen, the ordi ratio 
of the weight of gold to that of mercury, 
we ſhall then have gold; provided, _— 
| | | Q , 
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obſerved, we can find a ſulphur to fix the mer - 
cury ®. 


Such is the foundation of the Philoſopher's 
| ſtone, which the alchemil> hold to be a 


* The fixing of mercury, among alchemiſts, 
denotes the rendering it capable of bearing the 
fire without evaporating, and of enduring the 
hammer. This they tuppoſe is to be done by 
a certain ſulphur, the common cement of all me- 
tals ; and could they find this out, they would be 
able to make gold, or at leaſt filver. 

We have an account, in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of a chemical opera- 
tion made by M. Homberg, on the fæcal matter, 
or human excrements diſcharged by ftool : which 
it was ſuggeſted to him — yield, by diſtilla- 
tion, an oil clear as water, and without any ſmell, 
that had the property of fixing mercury into fine 
filver : to procure as promiſing a matter for this 
experiment as he could, he agreed with four 
healthy young fellows, whom he ſhut up for three 
months, that they ſhould eat nothing but the 
fineſt bread, which he ſupplied them with freſh 
every day, and drink the beſt champaign. After 
a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the ex- 
crements they made, he obtained the clear ino- 
dorous oil; but it had no effect on the mercury, 
which was the great point in view. However, 
though he miſſed his aim, he fell on ſomething 
he dad not dream of, wiz. a Phoſphorus ; for he 
found that the caput mortuum of the oil (fo the 
— call what 1 in as . I. the 

izing property of taking fire of itſelf, being 

id on paper or other combuſtible matter. 


Vor. VII. P moſt 
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moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, that 
unites itſelf by a magnetic virtue to the mer. 
curial b.dy of any metal it meets with, volz. 
tilizes and throws off all its impurities, and 
| _ nothing . a maſs of pure gold be. 


This is the grand ſecret, which alchemiſy 
of various nations, encouraged by kings, prin. | 
ces, and nobles, have been in diligent | 
of for many ages. Vaſt _—_ 


been advanced, and innumerable 1ments 
have been tried for this purpoſe ; but all de 
learning, labour, and expence employed about 
it have not yet been able to make the expected 
diſcovery. 


Paracelſus, who was born in the year 1 
at a village called Einfidlen in Switzer 
about two German miles from Zurich, e- 
tended to be poſſeſſed not only of the Phils. 
ſopher's ſtone, but alſo of the Grand eln, 
by the uſe of which he promifed himſelf um 
he ſhould live to the age of Methufalem : bat 
the great reaſon for doubting the truth of ſuch | 
pretenſions is, that he died at the immature age | 
of eight and forty years. 


: 


| 


The genius of the Germans has appeand 


in the invention or improvement of feven| | 
mechanical arts, and among others they ly 
claim to the honour of having invented the 
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but then their manner of printing is quite diffe- 
rent from that wh:ch obtains in Europe ; though 
it muſt be owned the European printing, in its 
infancy, was much the ſame with the Chineſe. 
However, as there war then no correſpon 'ence 
between Europe and China, the paſſage into 
the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope being un- 
diſcovered, there is no reaſon to charge the 
Europeans with having borrowed their art from 
the Chineſe, but each may be allowed to have 
fallen upon the ſame invention, though at very 
different times. 


Printing, according to Father Le Comte, 
has been known in China from the earlieſt 
ages; but the great difference between their 
rinting and ours is this, that whereas we 
ave but a ſmall number of letters in our al- 
phabets, by the various arrangement whereof 
we can form infinite volumes, ſo by making 
our characters moveable, we are able to print 
the largeſt works with an inconfiderable quan- 
tity of letter, the ſame which ſerved for the firſt 
ſheets ſerving alſo for the ſucceeding ones, by 
being ſeparated and placed in a different order. 
The Chineſe, on the contrary, by reaſon of the 
prodigious number of their letters ®, find it 
more 


* The art of joining letters to form words, 


| and of combining the one and the other an in- 


finite number of different ways, is a ſecret un- 


| known to the Chineſe. At firſt, like the Egyp- 


uans, they uſed hieroglyphics, and painted 
* * rather 


[172] 
more eaſy and leſs expenſive to cut them on 
wooden blocks, making as may blocks as there 
are pages in the book they intend to print, 
and 


rather than wrote, ſtriving by the natural images 
of things, as a bird, a tree, &c. to expreſs and 
communicate their ideas to one another. But 
this manner of writing was not only very in- 
commodious, but imperfect, as they could but 
eſs their thoughts by halves, and what they 
did expreſs was — liable to be miſun- 
derſtood ; not to mention the room theſe pictures 
took up, which obliged them to write a great 
deal to ſay a very little matter. To remedy 
theſe inconveniencies, they changed their way of 
writing by degrees, and even invented ſeveral 
characters to expreſs things that did not come 
within the reach of painting to repreſent, as the 
paſſions, thoughts, voice, tafte, and a thouſand 
other objects without body or figure. From ſim- 
ple ſtrokes they framed others more c 
and contriving one or more characters for every 
word, they multiplied their letters almoſt to in- 
finity. This ſeems to be the ſoufce of that igno- 
rance we find among the Chineſe, fo great 2 
— of their lives being ſpent in learning their 
etters, that they have not time te apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of things, but think them- 
ſelves learned if they are able to read. Nay, 
we are told, that ſcarce any of them know all 


their letters; and father Le Comte is of opinion, 


the greateſt doctor amongſt them never und 

half their letters perfectly, for he reckons the 
whole number to be eighty thouſand. This u 
a prodigious inconvenience to foreigners, and 
much complained of by the miſſionaries , in that 
country. 
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and theſe are of no farther uſe but for that 
ſingle work. | 


Who was the firſt inventor of printing in 
Europe, in what city and what year it was 
firlt tet on foot, is a queſtion long diſputed 
among the learned, and not yet thoroughly 
decided. The cities of vientz and Straſbourg, 
and that of Haerlem in Holland, are the warmeſt 
on this point of honour, but Mentz has always 
had the majority of voices ; and as this is a 
city of Germany, it is thought proper here to 
propoſe the pretenſions of each, without entring 
into a nice diſquiſition of the merits of the 
cauſe. 


John Mantel of Straſbourg, John Guttem- 
bergh and John Fuſt of Mentz, and Laurence 
John Koſter of Haerlem, are the ons to 
whom this invention has been moſt frequently 
aſcribed, but the firſt ſeems to have had the 
feweſt advocates. 


Mantel however, a French phyſician, en- 
ters the liſts in behalf of his name-ſake, 
and contends that he firſt invented print 
in the year 1442, in conſideration w 
the Emperor Frederic the Third gave him a 
ſuitable coat of arms; and he adds, that Gut- 
temberg, whom he had made his aſſociate, 
carried the art to Mentz, where he took in 
Fuſt as a partner. 


32 Box- 


( 174 | 
Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other 

refer the invention to Koſter of Haerlem, in 
the year 1430, adding, that Fuſt ſtole away 
Kofter's materials, and ſet up printing at Ment, 
aſſiſted by his ſervant Peter Schoeffer, who 
afterwards married his daughter, and became 
his partner in the buſinets ; but others aſcribe 
this theft to Guttemberg. 


Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have 
Guttemberg ro be the inventor of printing ; 
but Naude eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, whom 
he makes the firſt printer in Europe. His 
reaſon for aſcribing the invention to Fult is, 


that his name appears in the moſt early printed 


books, as in the Latin Bible of 1462, Tully's 
Offices of 1465, and perhaps ſome of a prior 
date; and if Guttemberg or Koſter had a 
greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, it 
15 more than probable they would not have 
allawed him to attribute the whole to himſclt 
and his ſon-in-law Schoeffer, as he has done, 
without contradicting him, and aſſerting their 
own right, He adds, that whatever is urged 
in behalf of Guttemberg, Mantel, or Kolter, 
is only founded on reports, conjectures, and 
forged authorities. 


But the diſpute is not thus terminated : the 
advocates for Koſter make uſe of various argu- 
ments in his favour. Mr. Ellis, in his the Phil6- 
ſophical TranſaQions, gives an account of books 
rinted by Koſter of an earlier date than any 
voſe referred to Fuſt, and ſome even as 

early 
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early as 1430, and 1432. At Haerlem, it is 
certain, they ſhew printed books cf that date, 
which ſeem to Mr. Ellis to put it out of doubt 
that the honour of the invention belongs to 
Koſter, and that Fuſt only eftabliſhed the art 
in greater perfection at another place many 
years after. Beſides, it is allowed on all hands, 
that the De Spiegei onſer Behoedinge. 
or Mirror of cur Salvation, which is ſhewn at 
Iaerlem for the firſt printed book, could never 
be Koſter's firſt eſſay. He muſt have mace 
many trials on leſſer works, and undoubtedly 


| his firſt attempts were on looſe and {mall leaves. 


which we may ſuppoſe were eafily loſt. Upon 
the whole, it is no inconſiderable argument in 
Roſter's behalf, that the rudeſt and mo? artle!s 
peformances in printing ſeem to be his; of 
which kind ſome things without date are to be 
teen in the Britiſh Moſcum, and in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. They have the marks of 
the utmoſt ſimplicity, and may be reaſonably 
taken for firſt eſſays, being awkward and coarle, 
and the ink only common writing-ink, which 
was unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, 
cut in a very clumſy manner. 


Whoc ver therefore were the firſt printers, or 
whencefoever the hint was taken, ſuch was the 
art in its original ſtate, ſeveral pieces in the 
Bodleian library and that of Bennet's college 
being printed in this way; and the impreſſion. 
appears to have been made only on one fide of 
the leaves, after which the two blank ſides 


were paſted together. But this method of 


printing 


[ 176 ] 
printing upon wooden cuts being found incon- 
venient, it was not long before an improve- 
ment was thought of, viz. the making of fi 
moveable letters, which was firſt done in wood, 
and afterwards in metal ; from which laſt in- 
vention we ought to date the origin of the pre- 
ſent art of printing, as practiſed throughout 
Europe. This ingenious contrivance of caſti 
fingle types in metal, is generally aſcribed to 
the above-mentioned Schoeffer, firſt ſervant, 
afterwards partner and ſon-in-law of Fuſt, at 
Mentz in Germany; ſo that he was proper 
the firſt printer, as well as letter-founder ; 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Bible, printed with move- 
able types in 1450, or thereabouts, was the 
firſt printed book ®, which was ſoon followed 
by editions of Auguſtin De Civitate Dei, the 
Vocabulary called Catholicon, Tully's Offices, 
and ſeveral other works. 


From Mentz the art of printing ſpread itſelf 
in a ſhort time throu > noon pore of Benin 
and is commonly ſaid to have been brought 


* Tt is ſaid that Fuſt, or Fauſtus, as ſome authon 


call him, carried a parcel of his printed bibles to 
Paris, and offered them to fale as manuſcript; 
but the French, conſidering the number of the 
books, and their exact conformity to each other, 
even to a point, and that the beſt book-writers 
could not come up to ſuch exa&neſs, concluded 
there was witchcraft in the caſe, and by indi 

him as a magician, or threatning to do ſo, obli 


kim to diſcover the ſecret. Hence the origin d 
the popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. 
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into Eagland from Haerlem in 1468, by Wil- 
liam Caxton, a merchant and citizen of Lon- 
don, who having been abroad in the Low 
Countries for many years, not only got an in- 
fight into the buſineſs, but prevailed with one 
the workmen to come over and ſet up a 
preſs at Oxford, where an edition of Ruffinus 
on the Creed was printed the ſame year. In 
1470, Caxton is thought by ſome to have 
brought the art to Weſtminſter ; but a modern 
antiquary ſeems to have it made appear, that 
he did not —_ it to England till about the 
1474, and that the firſt book known to 
ave been printed in Engliſh, and by him, was 

the Hiſtory of Troy. 


The matter of which the printing-letters 
conſiſt is a compound metal, made up of lead, 
tin, antimony, &c. mixed in a certain propor- 
tion according to the diſcretion and experience 
of the founder. Each letter or character has 
its proper matrice, as they call it, which is a 

iece of copper, whereon the impreſſion of 
uch character has been ſtruck by means of a 
ſteel punchion, on one end which it is 
graven in relievo. In order to caſt the letter, 
the matrice is placed at the end of an iron 
mould, incloſed within two thin pieces of board. 
and conſiſting of ſeveral parts, which have dif- 
ferent names according to their different uſes. 
Every thing belonging to the mould being 
properly diſpoſed, and the metal melted over 
the furnace, the workman takes the mould in 


| his left hand, and dips a little iron ladle with 
A 


(178 ] 
a wocden handle into the metal, which he 
pours into the jet or funnel of the mould, 
whereby it is conveyed to the matrice ; at the 
fame time moving his left hand briſkly for- 
wards, that the metal may run the better. 
T. done, he unbends the bow, which is a 
thick ſtec wire, 1crving by its ſpring to preſs 
and retain the matrice in its place, and having 
ope gd the mould, he takes out the letter by 
means of a little hook, ſhuts it again imme- 
diately, places the matrice, and caſts a new 
letter: and thus he proceeds with a ſurpriſin 
expedition till he has caſt the number vived. 
The lette s are now examined, and that 
are defective thrown aſide; the jets or tails 
are broken off, and the ſuperfluous metal, oc- 
caſ:oned by the mould's not being exactly 
Cloſed, is cleared with a knite. After 
this the two broad fides of the letrers are 
rubbed on a hard coarſe-grained ftone, the 
perſon rubbing them having his two finge 
next the thumb covered with a kind of finger- 
ſtalls made of leather, to prevent their being 
hurt by the friction; and in turning the letters 
he 44 uſe of his thumb ſo nimbly, without 
diſcominuing the motion, that a by-ſtander 
might be eaſily deceived, and think they had 
all the while been rubbed on one fide only. 
The letters thus ground remain ſtill to be juſtt- 
fed, that is, reduced to an exact height and 
thickneſs ; for which purpoſe they are placed 
on a ſort of wooden ruler with a little ledge at 
the bottam, and the narrow fides are ſcraped, 
which underwent no rubbing on the _ 
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To make them of an equal height, are 
ranged = ny in an in 22 con- 
fifttia two long pieces joined together 
— | which being hxed very faſt — 
two cheeks of wood, a plane is run along the 
bottom of the letters thus inverted, wherem 
a ſmall is formed, and being now com- 
pleatly and adjuſted, they are fit for the 


printer's 


Aſter this ſhort view of the letter-founder's 
art, the reader may naturally expect ſome ac- 
count of the method cf printing. The letters 
then, being caſt and finiſhed as above deſcribed, 
are diſtributed, each kind by itſelf, into wooden 
caſes, as they are called, which arc divided in- 
to a proper number of little cells or boxes of 
different ſizes. Theſe cafes are placed on a 
frame ſomewhat floping, in the manner of a 
reading-deſk, that the workman may reach the 
upper boxes the better, and be in leis danger 

ixing the letters by ſtretching his arm over 
them. he compoſitor, having a leaf of the 
work to be printed lying before him, ſtands 
againſt the middle of the caſe, holding in one 
hand an iron inftrument called a compokirg- 
flick, and with the other he takes the letters, 
figures, points, &c. out of the boxes as he 
needs them, ranges them in the compoſing- 
ſick on a flip of braſs called a rule, and putting 
ſpaces between the words, he forms one line 
after another till the ſtick is full. He then 


empties the lines into a wooden inftrument 


called · a galley, fills his flick again, 2 as 


fore, 


180 
before, and ſo on till he has finiſhed 
| which he ties round with a ſmall packthread, 
— thus 


ſets it by, compoſes another, 


ceeds till the number of pages to be prin 


2 page; 


one ſheet be compleated. This done, he ca. 
ries them to a ſmooth hard ſtone, placed hori- 


zontally like a table, on which he ran 
in due order and diftance, puts rou 
ſet of furniture conſiſting of pieces of 


them 
them 2 
wood of 


different dimenſions, unties them, and at lat 
faſtens or locks them up in an iron frame | 
called a chaſe, fo that the whole may be lifted 


metal. In this ſtate the pages, 
two, four, eight, twelve, or wh 


up from the ſtone, as if it were one ſolid piece 


whether 


atever number 


is to be printed on one ſide of the ſheet, are 


called a form; and the correſponding 


to be printed on the other fide, are 


fixed in 


another chaſe in the ſame manner and at the 
ſame diſtance, ſo as to fall exactly on the back 
of each other. 'The two forms being thus im- 


poſed, as they term it, one ſheet is 


which 1s carefully read over, and the fault 
occaſioned by the compoſitor's inattention, or 
the caſual miſplacing of the letters in the boxes, 
are marked in the margin. In order to cor- 
rect theſe miſtakes, the compoſitor lays the 
forms upon the ſtone, unlocks them, and with 


2 ſharp bodkin picks out the 


letters, 


puts others in their room, and makes all other 


neceſſary alterations. After this the ſheet ge- 
nerally undergoes a ſecond reading and cor 


rection, and is then committed to 


preſs. 
The 


— 
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The printing-preſs is a very complex ma- 
chine, of —— it is not eaſy to form an idea 

a bare deſcription. Its two princi arts, 
It whereof is — of — — are 
the body and the carriage. The body confifts 
of two ſtrong checks placed perpendiculariy, 
joined together at top by à croſs piece of 
wood called the cap. A little below is ano- 
ther piece called the head, which is moveable, 
being ſuſtained by two iron pins or long bolts 
that pats through the cap; and in the head is 
fixed a braſs nut, having a female ſcrew or 
worm, which receives the male ſcrew of the 
_ Through an eye or hole made in the 
pindle is rivetted an iron bar, by which the 
eſs is wrought; and the lower part, which 
15 tapering and pointed with fteel, is incloted 
in a ſquare wooden frame called the boſe, ha- 
ving two croſs planks called ſhelves to keep it 
ſteady. The poigt of the ſpindle works in a 
plug fixed in a braſs pan ſupplied with oil; 
and this pan is fixed to an iron plate let into 
the top of the platten, which is a ſquare 
ſmooth piece of weod, hanging horizontally, 
whereby the impreſſion is made. Underneath 
all lies another piece called the winter, which 
bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of 
the preſs below, as che head does above, each 
giving way a little, the one upwards, the other 
cownwards, to make the pull the eaſter. 


On the carijaze are nailed two long iron 
bars or ribs, faced with ftecl; and t> the 
Plank, ſullained by the carriage, ae nailer 

Vor. VII. Q ſhort 
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ſhort pieces called cramp-irons, equally tem. 
pered with the ribs, on which they flide when 
the preſs is turned in or out, Upon the plank 
is a ſquare frame or coffin, containing a hard 
poliſhed ſtone fer the form to lie on; and un- 
derneath the carriage is fixed a (mall piece of 
iron called the ſpit, with a double wheel in the 
middle, round which run leather girts, that 
are nailed to each end of the plank ; and by 
the means of a hancle or rounce at the hither 
end of the ſpit, the preſſman turns the plank in 
and out at pleaſure. Oppoſite to the body of 
the preſs are the tympans, being two ſkins of 
rchment paſted on wooden frames, one fo 
all as to lie within the other. The largef 
or outward tympan is faſtened to the coffin 
by iron joints, and between both are placed 
blankets, which ſoften the impreſſion of the 
latten on the ſurface of the letters, and render 
it more equable. To the top of this outward 
mpan 1+ fixed by jcints a thin frame of iron 
called a friſket, which is alſo covered with 
aper or parchment, io fur as is neceſſary ta 
— the margin of the ſheet clean, and 10 
farther. 


In working at preſs two men are generally 
employed, one of whom applies the ink upon 
the form by beating it over with two balls 
ſluffed with wool, and nailed to a kind of 
wooden tunnels called ball- ſtocks; and the 
other lays the ſheet on the outer tympan, turns 
down the friſket and tympan on the form, 
which he run: in under the platten by means 75 
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we ſpit- handle above-mentioned, gives two 


pulls with the bar to make the impreſſion, and 


then turning the fame handle the contrary way 


he brings back the form, lifts up the tympan 
and fritket, and takes off the printed ſheet, 


The form is then beat over again with the ink- 


balls, another ſheet laid upon the tympan, and 


| printed in the ſame manner as before; and ſo 


the workmen proceed till they have wrought 
off the number of ſheets required. This form 
being then taken off the preſs, the corre- 
ſponding ore is laid on, and the ſheets printed 
on the other fide, which renders them com- 
pleat. Jo get the ink off the forms, they are 
waſhed with a ftrong lye ; and then the com- 
poũtor, as he finds occaſion, diſtributes the 
„i. e. replaces the letters in their proper 
z to be uſed again in the ſucceeding 
meets. All this is <> oy both on the part 
of the compoſitor and the preſſman, with a de- 


1 and addreſ, not eaſy to be 


The invention of the rolling preſs, for taking 
of prints from copper plates engraven of 
etched, is commonly afcribed to Lipfius ; but 
it appears to be earlier than his time, as Mr. 
Ellis obſerves, from a printed miſſal in the 
Bodleian library, dated 1481, where there is 
a print of the arms of the See of Wurtzburg 
in Germany, ard thoſe of the biſhop, 2 
taken off by the rolling - prets,. as the imprei- 
ſion of the plate and other circumſtances leave 
no room to doubt. . 


2 
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of engraving is indeed ſaid to be as ancient u 
the year 1460, and aſcribed tc Finiguerra, 
a golc:mith of Florence; however, nothi 
conſide able was done in that way till fome 
years afterwards by Martin of Antwerp, and 
then by Albert Durer and Lucas, who fuc- 
ceeded in it to admiration. About the 
time the method of etching was diſcovered, 
that is, of eating the ſtrokes or lines in the 
copper with aqua fertis, inſtead of cutting 
them with a tool or graver. | 


As to the ſtructure of the rolling-preſs, it is 
much more ſimple than that of the printing- 


preſs above deſcribed ; and we need only in- | 


form the reader, that the impreſſion is made 
by paſſing the plate, covered with the paper 
and blankets, between two wooden cylinders 
or rollers, whence the machine has its name. 


As the origin of printing is generally re. 
ferred to the 44 py ch Lauro. for 
the promotion of knowledge and the general 
— of mankind, fo are they likewiſe ſup- 
poſed to be the authors of thoſe deſtruftive 
and murdering inventions of guns and gun- 
powder. The diſcovery indeed, like many 
others, ſcems to have been caſual, and, ac- 
cording to Polydore Virgil, the name of the 
inventor is not known. Thevet ſays the per- 
ſon was a monk of Friburg, whoſe name wa 
Anelzen ; but other authors, with more pro- 
bability, aſeribe it to Barhoidus Schwartz, 4 
fiiar, who in making chemical experiments, 
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mixed ſome ſalt-petre and brimſtone with other 
ingredients, and ſet them upon the fire in a 
crucible, into which a ſpark happening to get, 
the pot ſuddenly burit with great noiſe and 
violence . This unexhected effect ſurpriſed 
him at firſt ; bot repeating the experiment, and 
finding it conſtant, he ſet himſelf to work to 
improve it: to which purpoſe he cauſed an 
iron tube to be made, with a ſmall ho'e at one 
end; and putting in ſome of his new compoſi- 
tion, together with ſome little ſtones, he fet 
fire to it, and found it aniwer his expectations, 
by penetrating all before it. This Schwartz, 
ſay they, taught the uſe of gun-powder to the 
Venetians, who firſt employed it in their war 
with the Genoeſe in 1380: but the invention 
is undoubtedly of an earlier date; for we read, 
that when Alphonſus, King of Caſtile, befieged 
the Moors in 1343, they diſcharged a fort of 
iron mortars which made a noiſe like thunder : 
and this is confirmed by what Don Pedro, 
Biſhop of Leon, relates in his chronicle of 
King Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo, namely, 
that in a ſea-fight between the King of Tunis, 
and the Mooriſh King of Seville, about that 
time, the Tunifians made uſe of iron tuns or 


barrels, from whence they threw thunderbolts 
* Polydore Virgil relates the ſtory ſomewhat 


differently, viz. that the ingredients were put into 
a mortar covered with a ſtone, and the man ſtriking 
fire near it with flint and ſes], a {p rk acciden- 
tally- flew in, whereby the compoſition was in- 
flame d, and the ſtone blown up from the mortar, 


Q3 of . 
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of fire. Add to this what Du Cange tells us, 
that the regiſters of the chamber of accounts in 


France make mention of gunpowder as 
as the year 1338. But after all, there is ſuſh- 
cient reaſon to think that our celebrated friar 
Bacon underſtood the compoſition of gun. 
powder long before Schwartz was born, or.any 


mention is made of its being uſed in war, as 


has been already obſerved in another part of 
this work 


Gunpowder is a compoſition of ſalt- 
ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed mn 
formed into little grains, which eaſily take 
fire, and are rarefied or expanded with ſurprifing 
vehemence f. Writers vary with reſpect = 


7 — of of WT difficult 
e gun is not ic 
to be accounted for, if we conſider 4 — 
it contains takes fire like tinder, whereby the ſul · 
phur and ſalt-petre break into flame, and the lat- 
ter expands itſelf to a prodigious degree, even fo 
as to take up, according to computation, above ten 

thouſind times the ſpace it poſſeſſed before. 

Sir Iſaac Newton thus explains the matter : The 
Charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and kindle 
the nitre; and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby 
rarefied into vapour, ruſhes out with an exploſion, 
much like the vapour of water out of an æolipile, 
The ſulphur alſo, being volatile, is converted into 
vapour, the acidity whereof cauſes the greater 
fermentation, by which the heat is augmented, 
and the exploſio1 rendered more quick and vehe- 
ment. The exploſion of gunpowder, W 
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the proportions of the thiee ingredĩentꝭ, but as 
to the proceſs there is little — —— All 
the ingredients are firſt finely powdered, then 
moiſtened with fair water, tpirit of wine, vine- 

r, urine, or the like, — pounded 
in a mortar for twenty - four hours at leaſt ; 
care being taken to wet the maſs from time to 
time, to prevent its taking fire. It is then 


formed into balls as big as eggs, which are 


into a beve with a bot: om of thick parch- 
ment made full of round holes; and by means 
of a wooden ball rolled about the ſieve alon 
with them, they are broken in pieces, — 
forced through the little holes in grains or 
globules, which being dried, the powder is 
compleat. To make large quantities, inills 
have been invented, whereby more work 1s 
done in one day, than a man can do in a 
hundred. | | 


The invention of this deſtructive poryder 
was naturally followed by that of guns, can- 


ariſes from the violent action, „ by the whole 
mixture being ſuddenly az: | creaily heated ie rare- 
ed into fame and vapour; which vapour, be- 
3 hot as to ſhine, appears ia the form of 
me. 
M. de la Hire aſeribes all the f.,rce and effect of 
npowder to the ſpring and elaftic:ty of the air 
mcloſed in the ſeveral grains, and in the intervals 


or ſpaces between them. According to him, the 


powder being kindled, gives motion to the ſpri 

of the numerous little particles of air; which is 
all the fire ſerves to do, the whole eff. & | 
being produced by the air alone. 


nons, 
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nons, mortars, and other inſtruments uſed in 
the modern art of war. The firſt cannons 
were called hembardæ, from b:mbus, by reaſon 
of their noiſe ; and our word bomb had un- 
doubtedly the ſame derivation. Theſe mili- 
tary engines ſeem to have had their origin be- 
fore the middle of the fourteenth century; for 
beſides the teftimonies already mentioned, 
hiſtorians inform us. that at the battle of Creſſy, 
in 1346, there were five or ſix pieces of can. 
non in the Engliſh army, with which, Mezeray 
ſays, the French were intimidated, being the 
firit time they had ſeen ſuch thundering ma- 
chines. As to the invention of bombs, — 


A bomb is a hollow iron hall or ſhell, filled 
with gunpowder, and thrown out of a ſhort piece 
of ordnance called a mortar. There is a vent of 
Aperture left in the hell, into which a fuſee or 
woolen tube is driven, ant tuitencd with a ſtrong 
cement. Thais fulee is filled with 2 combuſtible 
matter, made of two ounces of nitre, one of ſul- 
phur, and three of gunpowder duſt, well rammed; 
and this being ſet on fire burns fl wly till it reach 


the powd-r in the ſh-l!, which goes off at once, 


burſting it to pieces with incredible violence. 
Grent care is to be taken, that the fuite be ſo pro- 
zortioned as not to ſet fire to the powder before 
the theil arrive at the pl ice where it is deſigned to 
fall, otherwiſe it burſts in the air without doing 
the intended execution. | 

Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is ſaid to have 
f(t taught the regular uſe of mortars, in the year 
1534 ; but he knew nothiag of the curve the ſhot 


dcicribes in ;4s paſage, nor of the difference of 
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ther the time nor the author is exactly known: 
for according to M. Blondel, the firſt bombs 
were thoſe thrown by Count Mansfeld into the - 
town of Wachtendonk in Guelderland in 1588, 
though others ſay they were uſed almoſt a cen- 
tury before, viz. at the fiege of Naples by 
Charles the Third in 1495. They began to 
be uſed in France in 1634, and fince that 
time they have been commonly employed in 


 heges, 


There is a very uſeful invention which ſome 
aſcribe to the Germans, viz. that of clocks 
ſuch as are now in uſe amongſt us ; at leaſt 
they may be allowed to have retrieved the art, 
and to have excelled all the world in the con- 
trivance of variety of motions, not only to 
ſhew the courſe of the kours and minutes, but 
even of the ſun, moon, and ftars; of which 
the clocks at Straſburgh, Prague, and many 
ether places in Germany, we ſufficient in- 
ſtances. The Emperor Charles the Fifth had 
a watch in the jewel of his ring ; and in the 
elector of Saxony's ſtable may be ſeen a clock 
in the pommel of his ſaddle, 


The neceſſity there is of meaſuring time has 
given riſe to many inventions for that purpoſe, 
whereof that of ſun-dials is of great antiquity ; 


range at different elevations : and yet there are 
certain rules, founded in geometry, for theſe things z 
moſt of which we owe to Galileo and his diſei 
Torticclli. 


"0 witneſs 


of 
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witneſs the dial of Ahaz, who n his 
reign 400 year, before Alexander: but the 
art of diatting was not brought to its ut- 
moſt perfection teil the late di'coveries in optics 
and aſtronomy. The uſe ot tlie clepſydra is 
abo very ancient . which was a contrivance 
to meaſure time by the fall of a certain 
quay of water; as we ſtill do by the run- 
ning of ſand out of one part of an hour-glaſs 
into the other. The invention of clocks with 
wheels, ſprings, &c. is of a more modern 
date, being referred to Pacificus, archdeacon 
of Verona, who lived in the ninth ce t 
though others aſcribe it to Boethius, about t 

year 510.fF. Be this as it will, anda © 


* This ſort of chronometer was invented in 
E under the Ptolemy's; which the Egyptians 
made uſe of to meaſure the courſe of the tun, 28 
Tycho Brahe did to meaſure the motions of the 
ſtars; and Dudley uſed the fame contrivance in 
_ his obſervations at ſea. 
As fun-dials were of ſervice chiefly in the ſum- 
mer, ſo were the clepſydræ in the winter: but 
they had two defects; the one, that the water ran 
out with more or leſs facility, as the air was more 
or leſs denſe; and the other, that it ran faſter 
when the veſſel was full, than when it was almoſt 
„ M. Amontons, however, has invented a 
clepſydra free from both theſe inconveniencies. 
Dr. Derham makes clock-work of a much 
older ſtanding, reckoning Archimedes's ſphere, 
and that of Poſidonius, among the machines of 
this kind; not that their form ur uſe were the fame 
with our clocks, but as having their motion —— 
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tain that the invention of the pendulum- clock · 

whereby the meaſarc of time is reduced to 

the greateſt exactneſs poſhvle, is owing to the 

happy induſtry of the laſt age, the honour of 

8 being diſputed between Huygens and Gali- 
o. 


The former, who publiſhed a treatiſe on the 
ſubject, declares that he firſt put it in practice 
in the year 1657 ; but Becher flickles for Ga- 
lileo, by whoſe direction he ſays the firſt pen- 
dulum-clock was made at Florence, and a pat- 
tern thereof brought into Holland. This how- 
ever is certain, that the invention never flou- 
riſhed till it came into the hands of Huy gens, 
who infilts upon it, that if Galileo ever thought 
of ſuch a thing, he never brought it to any de- 
gree of perfection. 


The firſt clock of this kind, made in En- 
gland, was about the yeap 1662, by M. Fra- 
mantil, a Dutchman. 


ſome hidden weights or ſprings, with wheels, pul- 
lies, or ſome an —— principle. put 

Among the curious inventions of the ancients 
in this way, the Doctor alſo takes notice of Ar- 
chvtas's dove, which, accor ling to Aulus Gellius, 
was made of wood, and fo contrived as to fly 
about. To this he adds Regiomontanus's wooden 
eagle, which flew out of the city, met the Emperor 
coming towards it, and having faluted him, turned 
back again, waiting on him to the city gates: 
alſo his iron fly, which at a feaſt flew from his 
hand, and having taken a round, returned thither 


ain. The 
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The invention of ſpring or pocket-watchey 
was likewiſe about the middle of the laſt cen. 
tury, and the honour of it lies between Dr. 
Hooke and M. Huygens, the Engliſh aſcrib- 
ing it to the former, and foreigners to the lat- 
ter. Dr. Derham is a ſtrenuous advocate for 
Dr. Hooke, and tells us that he contrived vari- 
ous ways of regulating watches, of which one 
was a loadſtone. Ancther was by a flender 
ſtrait ſpring, one end whereof played back. 
wards and forwards with the 223 ſo that 
the balance was to the ſpring as the bob to a 
pendulum, ard the ſpring as the rod thereof, 
A third method was by two balances, ſome of 
which were made with a ſpiral ſpring for a 
regulator, and others without. One of theſe 
watches with a double balance was made by 
Mr. Tompion in 1675, and preſented to King 
Charles the Second; and the invention quickly 
getting into repute, both at home and abroad, 
two of them were ent for by the Dauphin of 
France. Soon after this M. Huygens's watch 
with a ſpiral ſpring appeared in England, and 


| 
| 


at matters were expected from it, as if it 


would ſerve to diſcover the longitude. This 


watch agreed with Dr. Hooke's in the appli- 


cation of the ſpring to the balance, but the 
pulſes of M. Huygen's were much flower, and 
the balance, instead of turning once round, as 
Dr. Hocke s, turned ſeveral times every vibra- 
tion. Huygens invented ſeveral other kinds 
of watches, ſome without any ſtring or chain, 
to which in particular he gave the name et 


pendulum watches. 
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Repeating clocks and watches, z. , ſuch as 
by pulling a ſtring, or other means, repeat the 
hour and quarters at any time of the day or 
night, are undeniably the invention of Mr. 
Barlow, who firſt put the eontrivance in prac- 
tice in larger movements, or clocks, about 
the year 1676 ; in which he was ſoon followed 
by other artiſts: but the application of it to 
pocket-watches was not known till the reign 
of King James the Second, when Mr. Bar- 
low follicited a patent to ſecure his invention. 
The talk of this engaged Mr. Quare to put 
in execution a like contrivance, which he had 
thoughts of ſome years before; and as he en- 
deavoured to prevent Mr. Barlow's obtaining 
a patent, a watch of each kind was ſhewn be- 
fore the king and council, and upon, trial the 


| preference was given to Mr. Quare's. 
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Vor. VII. N SECT. 


SECT, V. 
Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkabl; 


of Art, in Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, a 
Switzerland. a | 


CHURCHES. 


THE cathedral church of Vienna, dedi. 

cated to St. Stephen, is a moſt ſtately fa. 
bric and y admired, though ſome ob- 
ject againſt the darkneſs of the inſide, ocen- 
honed by the painted glaſs of the windows, 


The ſteeple is certainly one of the ſtrongeſt 


and loſtieſt in Germany, being four hundred 
and fixty-five feet high; and under the croſs 
on the top there were formerly the Turkiſh 
arms, <2. a half-moon and ftar, ſet x or ur 
citizens when Solyman the Magnificent 
the city, becauſe he agreed to ſpare the ſteeple 
on that condition. This church contains many 
ſumptuous monuments of princes and other 
great perſons, the altars are richly adorned, 
and upon the whole the beauty of the infide 
js anſwerable to its majeſtic appearance with- 
The 
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Public Buildings, and other ſingular Produttion 
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The cathedral of Saltzbourg is a magnic- 
cent edifice of free ſtone, having a very Hate · 
K | ly front, and is reckoned one of the compleateſt 
in Germany. It is built in form of a croſ:, 
| with a lofty dome which the nave 
from the choir. The infide of the church is 
_ adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian 2 
| and the pavement conſiſts of 88 ſquares 
| marble of various colours. The high altar is * 
beautiful marble, whereon is » On 


GEE 


| an 


lofty le, and four noble ſpi 


Emperor Henry the Second was the 
of this —__ and his IP ie 
2 
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that of his conſort are to be ſeen in this cathe. 
dral, befides very fair ones of ſeveral of its 
biſhops. In the treaſury of the church is ſtill 
preſerved the Imperial crown of the ſaid em- 
peror, conſiſting of fix plates of gold adorn. 
ed 5 — N and _— of » 
empreſs, com two circles of gold, 
alſo with pearls and jewels, Here is a ſtatue 
of the virgin five feet high, all of ſolid filver; 
and another of St. George, on horſeback com- 
bating the d which is of filver gilt, and 
ſeven feet high. Amongſt many other rich cu- 
rioſities here are likewiſe two fine vaſes of 


phyry, a portable altar of maſſy gold, a 
tabernacle and chalice A the ſame 


a 
metal, a ſhrine of gold for relics, and a fine 


erucifix of rock-cryftal, the Chriſt being of 
ſolid gold, and the whole adorned with rubi 
and emeralds. To theſe we may add a heavy 
croſs of gold _ 71 _—_— 
other yet larger of filver gilt, both given 
the 2 - 4a Nor ought ve 
to forget one of the greateſt rarities of ths 
, which is a folio manuſcript of the 
four goſpels in Latin, written upon fine vel- 
lum in a neat Roman character, with ſome Go- 
thic letters interſperſed, and the moſt beautiful 
miniatures imaginable. The covers are f 
wood, curiouſly inlaid with figures in ivory, 


repreſenting our Saviour's paſhon, and ons / 


gold border are the heads of the 


Corners. 


as are thoſe of the evangeliſts at the four | 
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Here is alſo a vaſt number of candleftics, 
lamps, cenſers of gold and filver, and other 
utenſils belonging to this treaſury. - 


The cathedral of Ulm in Swabia, now be- 
longing to the Lutherans, is a lofty and well- 
proportioned ſtructure as any in the circle, and 
conteſſedly one of the ſineſt in the empire. — 
is ſaid to have been above 2 hundred 
building, and that the very ſhell of it coſt 
135.000 |. ſterling, excluftive of the windows, 


- whereof there arc fix in the choir that are moſt 


beautifully painted. This church has a large 
ſquare tower, and five ſtately ſpires, one of 
which is ſupported — ſix 22 thirty pillars. 
The tabernacle, which formerly 25 the 
conſecrated hoſt, is à curious piece of work, 
and ſaid to have coft à hundred thouſand flo- 
rins, being a fingular kind of marble, and 
adorned with abundance of ſtatues. The choir 
is full of beautiful ſculptures, repreſenting pie- 
ces of ſeripture-hiſtory ; and here is a noble 
organ, which was more than twenty, ſome 
ſay more than thirty years in — 
It is thirty-nine feet high, and twenty-eight 
broad, has ſixteen pair of bellows, and a- 
bove three rated of pipes of Engliſh tin, 
of which the largeſt is thirteen inches in dia- 
meter. 

| The 


As fine an organ as this is, Dr. Nicholſon 
thought it inferior to that in the cathedral of Ex- 
der, which is Lid to _ pipes of fifteen inches 

3 in 


198 
The great church at Bern in Swi 
is a very magnificent ſtructutre, and reckoned 
a maſter-piece in the Gothic architecture. It 


has a fine lofty ſteeple, and is remarkable for 


baving the largeſt bell in Switzerland, weigh- 
the ard of ton tons. The gras Gran ſy 
adorned with a repreſentation of the parable 
of the wiſe and fooliſh virgins, and the ſculp- 
tures in general, both within and without, are 
very well executed. There are alſo ſome admi- 
rable paintings in this church. 


Belonging to a church at Erfurt is a bell, 
which is reckoned the largeſt in Europe, wei 
ing upwards of twelve tons, being eleven 
high, and thirty-three feet in ci:cumferences 
and it is ſaid the ſound of this bell may be 
heard at the diſtance of twenty-four miles“. 


Abou 


in diameter ; and as to the number of pipes, we 
are told there is an organ at Lubeck in Saxony, 
conſiſting of ſix thouſand. 


It may 2 ſeem ſtrange to ſome people, 
that the ſound of bells which hang in plains may 


be heard farther than thoſe which are placed up- 


on hills; the reaſon wherecf will be underſtood 


by conſidering, that as the air is the medium 
of ſound, the higher the ſonorous body is placed, 
the more rarified is that medium, and conſequenihj 
the leſs proper vehicle to convey: the ſound to 3 


diſtance. We may alſo obterve, that the ſound,of 


a bell ſtruck under water is a fourth decper Man 
in the air, as Mr. Hawkibee aud others have 


fa 
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About three miles from Fribourg is Switzer- 
had, is an hermitage dedicated to Mary Mag- 
dalene, and fituated among woods — 2 
ia the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable. It is de- 


. 
| | 
* 
Lu 
0 


© ſcribed by ſeveral travellers, 
Blaiaville and Mr. Addiſon, who both it, 
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| found experiment Merſenne C. 
u is of = ſame tone in 1 4 2 
As to the diſtance to which ſounds may be ſent, 
divers experiments have been made, to try whe- 
ther there was any difference in that reſpect be- 
tween the northern and touthern parts of the 
world. Guns were tried for this purpoſe at Flo- 
rence, and perſons appointed to oblerve them 
| meas Leghorn heard the report plainiy — 
Denn the N is x 4 leſa — fiity - nv e 
miles in a ſtraight line. s are 
often heard 1 — F 2 ＋ — 
ſinty miles off; and when the French bombarded 
| Genoa, they heard it at Monte Nero near Leg- 
| horn, of ninety miles diftant: Nay, 
N 


te of good credit have athrmed, that at t 
— of Meſſina, the report of the guns was heard 
at Auguſta and Syracuſe, about one hundred Ita- 
han miles. Theſe diſtances being fo conſider- 
ble, induced Dr. Derham to , that ſounds 
Ady as far, or nearly as far, in fouthern as in 
| northern climates, notwithitanding we have ſome 
inſtances of their being propagared to greater 
diſtances in the northein parts of the _—_ 
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an altar, facriſty, and ſteeple; alſo five cham. 
bers, a parlour, refeftory, kitchen, cAlar, and 
other conveniencies. The funnel of his chim. 
ney, which pierces from his kitchen to the top 
of the rock, flanting all the way, is ninety 


feet high, and coft him ſo much toil, that he 
was a ear about it, and often deſpaired 
of finifhing his defign. All this muſt a 

the more ſurprizing, when we conſider the di. 
menſions 


than any above · mentioned: for Dr. Hearn, in- 
formed the Royal Society, that the guns fired at 
Stockholm in 16835, were heard almoſt one hun- 
dred and eighty Engliſh miles; and in the naval 
engagement between the Engliſh and Dutch m 
1672, the report of their guns was heard above 
two hundred miles off, even as far as Shrewſbury 
and Wales. 

With reſpe& to the velocity of found, the moſt 
celebrated philoſophers differ about it; but Dr, 
Derham, by the niceſt experiments, found that it 
flies at the rate of an Engliſh mile in nine half 
ſeconds and a quarter, or one thouſand one hun- 
dred and forty-two feet in one ſecond of time; 
and in this he agrecs with Mr. Flamſtead and Dr. 
Halley. The fame gentleman obſcrved, * that 
there is ſome difference, though a very ſmall one, 
in the ſwiftneſs of ſounds with or againſt the 
wind, or according as the wind is ſtronger or 
weaker, but that nothing elſe accelerates or re- 

*tards their motion; that they fly equal ſpaces in 
equal times; and that all kinds of ſounds, whether 
of bells, guns, or other ſonorous bodies, or whe- 
ther loud or languid, move with the fame degres 


of velocity. 
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menſions of the different parts of this hermit- 
age, the chapel being ſixty - three feet in length, 


thirty-fix in breadth, and twenty-two in height. 
The ſacriſty, or veſtry, is twenty-two feet 
ſquare, the height of the ſteeple ſeventy 


feet. The chamber between the and 
the refectory is above forty feet long, the refec- 
tory itſelf is twenty-one, and cellar is 


twenty-five feet long, and ten feet . But 
the hall or —— is bene dere. 
being twenty-eight paces in length, twelve in 
breadth, — — feet in hefohe, with four 
openings for windows, much higher and wider 
than thoſe of our beſt houſes. At one end 
of this ball was the hermit's cabinet, with a 
ſmall collection of books and other curioſities. 
To add to the pleaſantneſs and convenience 
of this habitation, he had cut the fide of the 
rock into a flat, and having covered of = 
good mould, had formed a prett en, plant- 
ed with divers forts of Flaps — and 
flowers ; and by following the veins of water 
that dropped from ſeveral parts of the rock, 
he bad made himſelf two or three fountains, 
which ſupplied his table, and watered his little 
4 is hermit, whoſe name was Jean 

Pre, this laborious undertaking at 
the age of thirty, and ſaid he was twenty-five 
years in compleating it, having had no fort of 
aſliſtance from any perſon whatſoever except 
one ſervant. He intended to have carried on 
his work ftill farther, but was drowned in 1708, 
as he was crofling a neighbouring river in a 
boat with ſome company that came to _=_ 
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lace at Munich, This is 1 ſuperb 
ſtructure, fit for the 
monarch in Europe. According to the Mar- 


galleries, fix- 

teen great kitchens, twelve cellars, and 
forty apartments, all on one „ in which 
are three hundred rooms, richly furniſhed, and 
filled with paintings, flatues, relievo's, and 
other ornaments. One objeftion indeed is 
made to this fine building, viz. that its chief 
front, which looks towards a narrow ftreer, 
has the reſemblance of a convent, to which 
the image of the Virgin Mary over the great 
gate contributes not a little; and it is alſo ob- 
ved, that having been built at ſeveral times, 
the architecture is ſomewhat irregular. The 
beauty of the infide, however, is confeſſed on 
all hands; but that called the Emperor's apart. 
ment is particularly admired. The great hall 
of this apartment is a Eundred and eighteen 
feet long, and fifty-two broad, and is adorned 
with curious pictures of ſacred hiſtory on one 
fide, and profane on the other. The chim- 


ney-picce is alſo embelliſhed with fine figures 
amongtt 


in her right. 


hand, and a palm-branch in her left. It is 
ſaid that Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den, ow ſo delighted with this hall, that he 
was forry he could not get it tranſ to 
Stockholm. " — 


But the late elector added a new — 
to this palace, which, thoggh not ſo large as 
the em , ſurpaſſed itin elegance and ſplen- 
dor. It was adorned with excellent paintin 
and abundance of antique buſts and vaſes, p 
ced upon tables of great value; but in the year 
17.30 this new apartment was burnt down by 
a fire which broke out in the night time, fc 
that ſcarce any of the fine furniture was ſaved, 
and the elector and his conſort narrowly eſ- 
caped the flames. In the little chapel be- 
longing to the apartment of the clectrets ha-d- 
ly any thing was to be ſeen but gold, pearls, 
and jewels. The furniture of the palace in 

neral was rich beyond imagination ; and in 
Te treaſury were whole ſervices of gold plate 
and other coſtly veſſels, with an incredible num- 
ber of diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
ſtones. Add to theſe the many fine paintings, 
ſtatues, buſts, &c. with which the galleries, 
halls, ſtair-caſes and chambers were adorned; 
befides a very valuable library, and a vaſt col- 
lection of coins, medals, and other rarities both 
antient and modern. 


The 
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The electoral palace of Nymphenbourg, 
where the court tly reſides, is charm-- 
ingly fituated in the middle of a large plaia, 
and affords from the windows of the ſecond 
ſtory a proſpect of innumerable rural beau- 
ties. The grand avenue leading to this pa- 
lace conſiſts of a double row of elms on each 
fide of a noble canal, which at each end has 
2 ſpacious baſon adorned with water- works. 
By a flight of marble ſteps we aſcend into a 
very larye and lofty ſalon, from whence on 
each hand there is a paſſage into ſeveral apart- 
ments richly furniſhed : and having croſſed this 
ſpacious hall, we deſcend by marble-ſteps in- 
to the gardens. Here the firſt thing that ſtrikes 


the eye is a parterre of a vaſt extent, at the 


entrance of which there is a great baſon, 
with a group of gilt figures in it, repre- 
ſenting Flora receiving flowers from nymphs, 
and cupids. This parterre is terminated by a 
moſt delightful wood, through which are cut 
three walks, whereof the middlemoſt fronts 
the grand pavilion of the palace, and has a 
large canal running the whole length of it, 
and endivg with a fine caſcade. The walk 
on the right hand leads to a femi-circular mal}, 
at the entrance of which is a pretty pavilion 
called Pagodebourg, being built in the form of 
a2 Pagod or Indian temple; and the furni- 


* This name the Portugueſe have given to the 
temples of the Indians, Chineſe, and other eaſtern 
idolaters. It is alto uſed to ſignify the idol adored 
in the temple; and is likewiſe the name of a 


| coin current in ſeveral parts of the Indies. 
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and beautifully An the furniture 
— — there b being particularly ſuch a ety 
p 


buffet, which takes up Ks bm 75 
room, filled with cifterns, . 

ather veſſels of filver gilt. here is a 
gallery in this palace, 1 Imirabl 
paintings, done by the beſt maſters ; and 

the cieling are repreſented the principal 
of the late elector. On the fide next the gas | 
den is a noble library, and acer an it © f 
binet of curioſities, with a choice e 8 | 
— 


His Britannic Maje at Herenha 
ſen near Hanover, Mor famous far a 
beautiful gardens, which in y reſpetly 
thought equal to any in France, and ſuperior 
moſt in the empire. The walks are laid 8 
in the moſt e manner, the milder 

arming, and here is one of 
— and — orangeries in Europe ;. 
a perfect theatre cut in „with 
and ſummer- houſes for the actors to dre? 
or retire to as occaſion requires. They are ac 
throughout with ſtatues, vaſes, and what 
elſe is neceſſary to render them noble — 
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| lightful ; but above all, they are admired for 
their beautiful fountains, caſcades, and other 
water-works. 


The magnificent town-houſe at Augſbourg, 
is a — which merits obſervation as — 
as any thing of the kind in Germany. It 
is a large ſquare building, all of free-ſtone, 
except the portico, which is of reddiſh mar- 
ble, crowned with a balcony of the ſame, 
ſupported by ſtately columns of white marble. 
At the top of the front, juſt below the pedi- 
ment, there is 2 ſpread eagle in braſs, 
which holds in its a globe and ſceptre, 
the whole ſaid to be two and twenty hundred 
weight, and to have coſt above 18001. ſter- 
ling; and over the gate are the city-arms, 
ſupported by two brazen griffins, all of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. The great hall, which 
is one hundred and ten feet long and ffty- 
eight broad, is paved with marble, and en- 
lightened by fifry-two windows, and adorned 
with fine paintings and ſtatues in niches. The 
cieling is divided into a vaſt number of com- 
partments, the ſquares and pannels whereof 
are embelliſhed with fine gilded ſculptures 
and other ornaments. From this hall we af- 
cend into another of equal beauty and magni- 
ficence, the workmanſhip of the cieling being 
admirable, and every part of it adorned with 
a profuſion of fine ſcuipture, gilding, and 
painting. In the four adjoining chambers, each 
forty feet {quare and nineteen in height, which 
are cor ered with excellent pictures, the magi- 

S 3 rates 
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rates give audience to the envoys of the 
emperor, the electors, and other ſovereign 
_—_ "There are likewiſe ſeveral chambers 

the council, the court of juſtice, &c. all 
of them filled with fine 7 and over 
the doors are the buſts of pagan and chriſtian 
Emperors 


In this city is an inn called the Three Kings, 
which is the moſt ſuperb inn in Europe, 
and one of the fineſt buildings in Germany ; 
and in the town of H $, in the princi- 
pality of the ſame name, is a remarkable inn 
called the Commis, or factory, reckoncd the 


largeſt in Europe. 


The town-houſe of Zurich in Switzerland, 
rebuilt in 1694, is a fine regular ſtructure of 
free-ſtone, three ſtories high, with a fronti{- 
| wap fifty paces in breadth, ſupported by pil- 

rs 


of black marble ſtreaked with white, and 


reſting apon baſes and chapiters of braſs. On 
the top of each of the two pillars, cloſe to the 
entrance, is the figure of a lion of gilt braſs, 
holding an eſcutcheon, with the arms of the 
city ; and this building is finely adorned with 
ſculptures both in wood and ſtone, together 
with exquiſite paintings. 


At Ratiſbon in Bavaria, is a fine ſtone bridge 
over the Danube, conſiſting of fifteen loſty 
arches of free ſtone, each twenty-three feet 
wide, ſupported by ſquare pillars, and defend- 
ed by buttrefles. This bridge is 1091 _ 
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length, and twenty-three feet in breadth, with 
three beauriful 


towers, through each of which 
is a handſome gateway. 


At Bex, in the canton of Bern in Switzer- 
land, is a ſtone bridge over the Rhone, dedi- 
cated to St. Maurice. It is near five hundred 


feet long, and conſiſts only of one arch, 


of a confiderable bei 
tower on the top. 


t, with a haydſome 
in the canton of Uri, 
there is a Hons brid Peart oe pony A 
carvrifine he; — 
2 — very high rocks. It is called 
Devil's bridge, from a notion of the inhabit- 
ants in the neighbourhood, that it muſt have 
been erected by the devil. 


Several towns in Germany are remarkable 
for tuns or wine vats of an uncommon fize ; 
but the tun of. Heidelberg, which ſtands in a 
vaſt cellar under the Eledior Palatine's palace, 
is of all others the moſt celebrated. The firſt 
we hear of was large enough to contain hve 
nundred and twenty-eight bhogſheads of wine; 
but that tun was rebuilt in 1664, and made 
to hold fix hundred hogſheads Englith meaſure. 
The old one had iron hoops, cach weighing _ 
above 12zco pounds: but the next tun was 
girt about with very ſtrong hoops of knee 
timber, adorned with paintings and — 
tions, and ſupported by carved ped 
There was allo a ſtair-caſe of forty- three 
ſteps, which led to the top of it, vw 

2E 
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the electors themſclves have had frequent ca- 
rouſals. It is ſaid, that this prodigious veſ- 
ſel was emptied and broke to pieces by the 
Mr but that another was after- 
wards built of a yet greater capacity, which 
is perhaps ftill in being. * 
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